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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign counties in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents. E 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints.—Subscribers who fail to receivea single 
copy of Vogue shou:d immediately notify the Heaa Of- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter 








\ T gue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

— Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

ritain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 

outside New York City and Brooklyn are : 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane 

Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 

Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damreli & Upham, 283 Washington St 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Chicago,MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C, J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerierd, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R, M, Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nasnville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Geo. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. ; 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R. S. Davis & Co ,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E. Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R. C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bidg 
Toledo, J. Huntley 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, t1th and F Sts. 
Worcester, F. A. Easton 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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EDUCATIONAL 





Chevy Chase French and English Boarding 

and Day School for Young Ladies.—Half an 
hour froma Washington, D. C., by electric cars. 
French the Language of the house. Re-opens Octo- 
ber 1, 18y6. Address Mile Léa Bouligny, P.O. 
Station E., Washington, D, C. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





MISS A. V. VINCENT 
has opened tastefully furnished and equipped Hair 
Dressing Parlors. i i 


Lillian Thomasch, } 
Mamie F. Burgess, Late with Mrs. Barker. 


12 EAST 29TH STREET, 


Residences visited. 


Society ‘ ‘ ; 
Answers to Correspondents 


Social Topics— Uses to which a Redundant Population is Put 


Haphazard Jottings : ‘ 
Recompense— Verse ‘ , 


The Little God at the Cross-ways—Fiction ‘ ‘ 


In the Flower Market , 
An English Girl at Home . 
As Seen by Him . ‘ ; 
What She Wears ; ; 


Domestic Pets—~Tom and Arthur . ; : R » 


Whist—Verse i j ; 
Seen on the Stage : . 
Art in Magazines ‘ : 
Frontispiece, Cherry Ripe . 
Morning-Room Gossip 
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AMERICAN ARMORIAL 
FAMILIES 


ARRANGED BY MORTIMER DELANO, PURSUIV- 
ANT OF ARMES 


Generar Notre.—In the following roll, 
which 1s to be published alphabetically by in- 
stallments, will be included those American 
families that have a well-established right to 
coat armor, by inheritance, grant or other- 
wise. 

For convenience the arrangement is to be 
as nearly uniform as possible, and confined to 
a statement of the date of immigration to 
America, the earliest ancestors of record, the 
arms, crest, mantling and motto. 

If further particulars are sought, they will 
become the subject of special investigation. 

For nearly every name in this list a com- 
plete genealogy is procurable by research 
among authentic records. 

The inherited right, of any family included 
in this roll, to bear arms is not guaranteed, 
The genealogies have been subjected to care- 
ful and impartial examination. Doubtful 
claims have been withheld until further 
search shall have determined their validity. 

Correspondence is cordially invited. 


THOMAS Maryland Gentlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Philip Thomas “ will” 1675 , to Md. 
1651 son of Evan Thomas of Swansea South Wales 
1580-1650, a lineal des of Thomas ap Rhys of Eb- 
bernant Wales who d. before 1585. 

Armorial Bearings : London branch 

Armes: Argent, a chevron lozengy or and sable 
between three ravens close sable. 

Crest: Ona tree branch in fesse proper a raven, 
wings expanded, sable, All upon the wreathed hel- 
met, 


Mantling: Argent and sable. 
Banner: The bearings of the shield on a white 
field. 


TILDEN TYLDEN 
tlemen of Ancestry 

Descent: Nathaniel Tilden yeoman & mayor— 
Tenterden Kent in 1622 , pabt 1583,to Mass. 1634 
d 1641 , alineal des. of Richard Tylden inthe Cru- 
sades 11g1— 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Azure, a saltire ermine between four ph-- 
ons or. 

Crest: A battle axe erect entwined with a snake 
proper. All upon the wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Azure and ermine. Motto: Truth 


New England Gen- 


and Liberty. 
Banner: The bearings of the shield. 
THROCKMORTON Virginia Gentlemen os 
Ancestry 


Descent: Gabriel Throckmorton of Ellington 
1665 -1737 of Ware Parish Gloucester Va. m. 1690 
came over before then to Va. son of john 1639 
Warwickshire] a des. of Sir John Throckmorton 

night, Under-Treasurer of Eng. [H6—1422 71] a 
lineal des. of John de Throckmorton lord of Throck- 
morthon manor. Fladbury England [H1 1100-35 
AD] Inancient MSS Throkmerton. 

Armorial Bearings Inherited 

Armes: Gules,on a chevron argent three bars 
gemelles sable. 

Crest: An elephant’s head proper, All ujon the 
wreathed helmet 


Mantling: Gules and argent. Motto: Moribus 
antiques, 
Banner: The bearings of the shield. 


TRUMBULL TURNBULL 
Gentlemen 

Descent: John Trumbull of Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Northumberland, to Mass. 1637, ancestor of Gov. 
Trumbull, apparently of the Scottish house known as 
Turnebull & Trumbull—john Turnbull was sheriff 
of Seltkirkshire in 1360. The ancestral line is: to 
William Turnebuil granted, by Robert 1 in 1315, 
Philiphaugh Selkirk., to Robert de Tremblay in 
= #280, to Walter de Trembley, who held Delany 
1263— 

Armorial Bearings Probably inherited 

Armes; Argent, three bulls’ head [sometimes 
couped, erased or cabossed [ sable 2 & 1. 

Crest: A bull’s head sable. All upon the 
wreathed helmet. 

Mantling: Argent and sable. 
. Banner: The bearings of the shield on a white 
eld. 


TREMAINE 
Gentlemen 

Descent: John Tremaine 1612-97 in the Conn. 
colony 1666, supposed to be of the Cornwall house at 
Heligan, descended trom Perys Tremayne of Tre- 
mayne Parish of St Martin {Ed III 1327.77], his 
ancestors held this manor from a remote period, prob. 
the 11th cent, 

Armorial Bearings Of Cornwall 

Arymes: Gules, three dexter arms conjoined at 
shoulders flexed in triangle or, fists clenced proper 

Crest: Two arms emboved holding in hands a 
mans’ head proper, crowned with a high hat sable 
All upon the wreathed helmet 

Mantling: Gules and or, 

Banuer: The bearings of the shield. 


New England 


TREMAYNE New England 








DIED 


Bowers.—At Cooperstown, on Sat., 12 
Sept., Henry C. Bowers, brother of John M. 
Bowers. 

Cutting.—At Wee Bush, Newport, R. I , 
on Fri., 11 Sept., Francis Brockholst, eldest 
son of Marion Ramsey and the late Brock- 
holst Cutting. 

Kernan.—aAt Cooperstown, on Sa:., 12 
Sept., William Kernan, Jr., son of William 
Kernan and grandson of the late U. S. Sen- 
ator Francis Kernan. 

Tremaine.—At Wappinger’s Falls, on 
Mon., 7 Sept., Eleanor Lawrence, wife of 
John Francis Tremaine and daughter of the 
late Nathaniel Lawrence. 


MARRIED 
‘  Perkins-Ward.—On Tue., 8 Sept., at 
15 E. gth St., by Mgr. Doane and Rev. 
“William Pardow, Elizabeth Howard Ward 
to Charles Bruen Perkins. 


ENGAGEMENTS 
Chanler-E mmet.—Miss Alida Chanler 
to Mr. C. Temple Emmet. Miss Chanler 
is the daughter of the late John Winthrop 


Chanler and granddaughter of the late Sam- 
uel Ward. 





WEDDINGS 


Chamberlain-Marrow.—Lieut. John 
Loomis Chamberlain, U. S. A., and Miss 
Carolyn C. Marrow, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Philip Maxwell Prescott, were 
married on Wed., 9 Sept., at St. Peters-by- 
the-Sea, Narragansett Pier, The Rev. 
Philip Maxwell Prescott officiated. The 
maid of honor was Miss Marguerite Prescott. 
Capt. James Alien, U. S. A. was best man. 
The ushers were Lieut. William P. Richard 
son, U. S. A.; Lieut, E. St. John Greble, 
U. S. A.; Lieut. Luther S$. Welborn, U. S. 
A., and Mr. A. W.S. Cochrane. Lieut. 
and Mrs. Chamberlain will live at Fort Sher- 
idan, Ill., where Lieut. Chamberlain is sta- 
tioned. 

Perkins-Ward.—Mr. Charles Bruen 
Perkins, son of Charles Perkins, of Boston, 
and Miss Elizabeth Howard Ward, daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Wren Ward, were married 
on Tue., 8 Sept., at the residence of the 
bride’s parents 15 E. 9th St. Monseigneur 
Doane, of Newark, N. J., officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. William Pardow, of St. Francis 
Xavier’s church. Miss Marion Low, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Augustus Low, was maid of honor. 
Mr. Grennell Betten was best man. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Miller-Lee.—Mr. Ralph Gefford Miller 
and Miss Alice Bowers Lee, daughter of Mr. 
J. Bowers Lee, will be married at St. 
Andrew’s in-the-Dunes, Southampton, L. I, 
on Wed , 30 Sept. A reception will follow 
at the country seat of the bride’s parents, 
Holme Lea, Southampton, L. I. 

Miller-Morgan.—Mr. Frederick Sheoff 
Miller and Miss Anita Morgan, daughter of 
Mr. Francis Morgan, will be married in this 
city on Wed., 14 Oct 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Newport.—Mrs. Astor gave a dinner at 
Beechwood on Tue. eve., 8 Sept. Her guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Storr Wells, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis Burrell Hoffman, Judge and Mrs. 
John Clinton Gray, Mrs. Lloyd S. Brice, 
Mr. Alfred Le Ghait, the Belgian Minister, 
Count Sierstorpf, Mrs. Edward T. Willing, 
Mr. and Mrs, Potter Palmer, Baron and 
Baroness de Selliére and Mr. James Otis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont cele- 
brated the anniversary of the battle of Lake 
Erie, on Tue. eve., 8 Sept. by giving a dinner 
concert and display of fireworks at Belcourt. 
Present at the dinner were Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry Tiffany, Mr. and Mrs. James P. 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Witham F. 
Burden, Captain Rogers, U.S. N , Mr. and 
Mrs. Prescott Lawrence, Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel Fearing, Mr. and Mrs. James L. 
Kernochan and Mr. Hermann Oelrichs. 

Mrs. Calvin S. Brice gave a dinner of 
thirty on Sat. eve., 12 Sept. 

Dinners have also been given by Mrs. 
Shirley Erving, Mrs. David King, Mrs. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. 
A. L. Norris, Mrs. James P. Kernochan 
and Mrs. Mortimer Brooks. 

A garden party and féte champétre was 
given on the grounds of Mrs Calvin S. 
Brice’s residence (Mr. W. W. Astor’s Villa, 
Beaulieu, which she has occupied all sum- 
mer), on Fri., 11 Sept., for the benefit of 
St. Mary’s Freé Hospital in West 34th St., 
N.Y. There were games, flower and candy 
and refreshment booths, a pony cart parade 
and music all the afternoon. 

The Ocean House closed on Sat., 12 
Sept. 

Several of the Pinaud cottages are closed. 

Lord and Lady Russell, of Killowen, will 
be the guests this week of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry White, at the Rutherfurd cottage. 

Mrs. George Hoffman gave a dinner in 
honor of Miss Sibyl Sherman. 

Clambakes have been given during the 
week by Mr. Hermann Oelrichs, Mr. Oliver 
Belmont and Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Law- 
rence. 

Mr. Richard Peters won the cup offered 
by Mr. Augustus Heminway at the golf tour- 
nament last week. His score was: Stroke, 
192; handicap, 16; net, 176. Others 
playing were Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd 
Mr. Victor Sorchon, Mr. Ogden Mills, Mr 
Isaac T. Burden, Jr.; Mr. F. C. Havemeyer 
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Mr. Reginald Brooks, Mr. William Gam- 
mell, Mr. William Burden, Mr. A. M. 
Coats and Mr. Frederic Sands. 

Miss Leary wili continue her Thursday 
afternoon receptions, with music, until quite 
late in the season. 

Mr. Henry G. Marquand has been elected 
President of the Redwood Library. The 
Directors are Mr. George Gordon King, Mr. 
Hamilton B. Tompkins and Mr. Louis B. 
McCagg. 

Southampton.—The Shinnecock Hills 
Club Tournament, open to our members and 
subscribers, offered by Mr. George C. Clark, 
was won Sat., 12 Sept., by Mr. George C. 
Clark, Jr., playing the final round with Mr. 
R. H. Robertson. Three up and 1 to play. 
The weekly challenge match was won Sat., 
12 Sept., by Mr. Charles R. Henderson, Jr. 

Mrs. William Allen Butler, Jr., gave a 
luncheon at the Meadow Club Thu., 10 
Sept. Present : Mrs. Townsend, Mrs. Terry, 
Mrs. Barnes, Mrs. Robertson, Mrs Arthur 
Turnure and Miss Turnure. 

In honor of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Dillon 
Ripley, Dr. and Mrs. Wyckoff gave a din- 
ner Fri., 11 Sept. Present Mr. and Mrs. 
Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. Hyde, Dr. and Mrs. 
Dixon, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Turnure, Mr, 
and Mis. Henry W. McVickar, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Trevor. 

Miss Alice Lee’s wedding on 30 Sept. will 
be at noon in St. Andrew’s Church. A 
breakfast will follow at Holme Lea for im- 
mediate friends of the family. 


INTIMATIONS 


Astor.—Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
have left Newport and are at their country 
seat, Ferncliff, Rhinebeck-on-Hudson. 

Astor.— Mrs. Astor will remain at Beech- 
wood, Newport, until 5 Oct. 

Allen.— Mr. and Mrs. Frederic H. Allen 
have closed their Newport cottage and are at 
the Priory, Pelham, N. Y. 

Brown.—Mrs. John Carter Brown closed 
her Newport cottage last week and sailed for 
Europe on Sat., 12 Sept. 

Cammann.—Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Cam- 
mann are at their country seat, Lindermere, 
Merrick, L. I. Mr. and Mrs. Cammann 
will return to town about 1 Nov. 

Drexel.—Mr. A. J. Drexel’s new steam 
yacht Margarita arrived from Glasgow on 
Thu., 10 Sept. 

Black.—Mis. C. N. Black and Miss 
Edith Black have k ft Bar Harbor and are at 
their country place, Anexiken Farm, N. J. 

Fish —Mrs. Hamilton Fish is at her 
country seat, Rocklawn,; at Garrisons-on- 
Hudson. 

Gerry.— Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 
and the Misses Gerry left Newport last week 
on their yacht Electra, and are at their coun- 
try seat on the Hudson. 

Hitchcock.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock have closed their Newport cottage 
for the season. 

Hunt.—Mrs. Richard Hunt and Miss 
Esther Hunt were last week at Langon- 
Swalbach, Germany. 

Jay.—Col. and Mrs. William Jay are in 
Paris. 

Kernochan.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederic 
Kernochan have returned to town and are at 
11 Mad. Sq. N. 

Morton.— Governor and Mrs. Morton 
and the Misses Morton have left the camp in 
the Adirondacks they have been occupying 
for the last two months, and are at Ellerslie, 
their country seat at Rhinebeck-on-Hudson. 

McAllister.—Miss Louise McAllister is 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Falconer at Lake Mohonk. 

Ogden.—Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Ogden is at Villa Boscobel, Kingsbridge. 

Oelrichs.—Mr. Hermann Oelrichs has 
bought the town residence of the late Mrs. 
Paran Stevens, 1 E. 57th St. 

Robb.—A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Nathaniel Thayer Robb on Mon., 7 
Sept., at 116 E. 38th St. 

Talleyrand-Perigord.—The Marquise 
de Talleyrand-Perigord, née Stevens, will re- 
turn to her cottage near Lakewood, N. J., 
the end of this week. 

Townsend.—Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, née Langdon, have returned from 
their camp in the Adirondacks and are at 
their town house, 29 W. 39th St. 





Trevor.—Mrs. John B. Trevor has left 
Newport and is at her country seat, Glen- 
view, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Tailer.—Mr. and Mis. T. Lee Tailer 
are the guests of Mr. Nathaniel C. Reynal 
on his yacht, Puritan. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. William K. Vander- 
bilt and a party of friends will leave, the end 
of the week, in a private car to the Little 
Big Horn on a hunting trip. 


DANCES 


Sir Roger de Coverley —At Sherry’s: 
12 and 31 Dec., 16 and 30 Jan., and 20 
Feb. 

Junior Assemblies.—At the Waldorf 
on 10 Dec. and 28 Jan. 

Fortnightly.—At Sherry’s: 1 and 15 
Dec., 5 and 19 Jan., and 2 and 16 Feb. 

Cinderella.—At Sherry’s : 17 Dec., 7 
Jan , and 18 Feb. 

Wednesday Cotillons.—At Sherry’s : 
g Dec., 20 Jan. and 17 Feb. 

Assemblies.—At the Waldorf on 10 
Dec. and 28 Jan. 

Mrs. Low’s Class.—Mrs. Anson W. 
Ward will have the management of this 
class for the winter. At Sherry’s on 5, 19, 
26 Dec.; 2, 16, 30 Jan.; 13 Feb.; 19 Apr. 


CLUBS 


Seawanhaka Yacht.—The annual din- 
ner will be given at the clubhouse at Oyster 
Bay on Sat. eve., 19 Sept. The clubhouse 
will close for the season on Mon., 21 Sept. 

Knollwood County.—The open Golf 
Tournament for the cup presented by Mr. 
John D. Archbold, the Prest. will be played 
on 14, 15, 16 and 17 of Oct. 

Staten Island Ladies.—Annual Lawn 
Tennis Tournament on the club grounds 
at Livingston, S.1., on 22 Sept, It will 
last until 25 Sept. Entries must be made 
before 19 Sept. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Umbria.—Arriving Sat., 13 Sept.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis C. Tiffany, Mr. Thomas H. 
Barber, Mr. A. C. Forbes-Leith, Mr. George 
McLean, Mr. and Mrs. Addison Cammack, 
Rev. J. C. Houghton, D.D.; Mr. Gerald 
Webb, Dr. J. H. Rylance,-Baron Wiski, 
Japanese Minister at St. Petersburg. 

Touraine —Arriving Sat., 12 Sept.: Mr. 
and Mrs. Ricardo Acosta, the Misses Acosta, 
Mrs. William Earl Dodge, Mrs. Philip Van 
Rensselaer, Mr. Robert Winthrop, Mr. W. 
R. Travers, Mr. and Mrs. George T. Bisp- 
ham. 

Paris.—Arriving Sat., 12 Sept.: Senator 
and Mrs, Aldrich, Mr. and Mrs. Royal Phelps 
Carroll, Mr. Lawrence Turnure and Mr. 
Edward E. White. 

Normandie.—Arriving Tue., 8 Sept.: 
Mrs. Charles Coudert, Miss Coudert, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. E. Kearney and Comtesse de Berne. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II —Arriving Tue., 8 
Sept.: Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Barclay, the Right 
Rev. W. W. Hare. 

St. Paul.—Sailing Wed., 9 Sept.: Mr. 
Benjamin Brewster, Miss Duryea, Mr. Ben- 
jamin W. Caryl. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered by mail 
before publication, and with $1.00 paid by corre- 
spondent, 


Name For Mountain Home. L. A. 
J-—Will you please give me the Spanish or 
Italian for Home in the Mountain, or sug- 
gest some name for a place situated in Ver- 
mont in the heart of the mountains ? 

The Italian for House in the Mountains 
is Casa nel'e Montagne. The Spanish for 
House in the Mountains is Quinta. Quinta 
also applies to a house that is situated in a 
valley. Heartwood would be a suitable and 
an euphoneous name for a house thus situated 
if you care to give it an English name. 


Autumn Costume—Cut and Color. 
G., Georgia.—Can you give me any idea 
about an early fall suit? What are the new 
fall colors? Can 1 have it made with coat 
to wear with shirt waist or will that style be 
passé. Should goods be plain or checked 
now? I have been told combinations in 
greens and blues are to be in vogue, is it cor- 
rect? Are these tall goods at any of the 
shops yet? If so where can I procure sample 
of the most choice? 

The very smartest gowns for the coming 
season will be built of one-colored, smooth- 
faced ladies’ cloth. Dahlia, billiard-cloth 
green, light gray, putty color and corn-flower 
blue will all be very chic. 

These gowns will all be made with skirts 
and coats. Of coats there promises to be an 
infinite variety. The tight-fitting coat, with 
the loose double-breasted front, will still be 
worn, but the newer coats all tend toward the 
loose effect in the back as well as the front. 
A very smart model is built like a man’s 
driving coat. 

The sack coat will also be a great deal 
worn. It has a yoke from which falls the 
side-plaiting in which the material is laid in 
the front and the back, the side being plain. 
The collar is a huge ruff of plaited Liberty 
satin, fur or chiffon, as one pleases, and the 
sleeves are built on the bishop’s model, se- 
verely modified. Another equally smart coat 
is made with a tight-fitting back and blouse 
front, and belted in with a narrow ribbon of 
Russian gold. The sleeves are the regular 
coat sleeves made with just enough fullness 
to allow them to slip over the sleeves of the 
waist worn underneath. 

For these waists blue-white satin is the 
smartest available material ; they should be 
made very severely, however, with many 
plaits, like a man’s outing shirt, and should 
be worn with a stock of black satin. For 
everyday wear these shirt-waists are the best 
style when built of plain or changeable taffeta 
silk, the same color as the cloth the gown is 
made of. Arnold & Constable and James 
McCreery & Co. always carry a good line of 
ladies’ cloths. Arnold & Constable have 
just received a particularly attractive lot of 
colors. 

Green and blue are worn together and are 
considered very chic by many of the Paris 
conturiéres Paquin, especially, has a singular 
fondness for this combination, but he has 
used it so much it has become wearisome. 


Width of Skirts—How Napkins 
Should be Marked. Colorado.—This 
correspondent asks to be told (1) what the 
width of the skirts will be the coming sea- 
son; (2) whether salad should be served on 
separate plates from those used to serve the 
game; and (3) whether it is better style 
for napkins to be marked with an_ initial 
or a monogram, and should the marking 
be put in the corner or the centre of the 
napkin. 

(1) Skirts will not be any wider the com- 
ing season, and where trimming is used, as it 
promises to be very generally, they will be 
considerably narrower. Wherever the weight 
of the material will permit the skirt should 
be mounted separately from the lining, as a 
soft clinging effect is the conspicuous feature 
of the newest French models. In every case 
the stiffening is confined to good hair-cloth, 
not deeper than ten inches around the bot- 
tom, and a feather bone sewn around the 
entire width of the skirt. 

(2) Separate dishes for serving salads are 
decidedly passé at big dinners, whether the 
course be fish or game; the salad is invari- 
ably served on the same plate. For small 
dinners, where epicurianism is more consid- 
ered than the latest fad in table service, small 
cold plates are used when salad is served as 
an accompaniment for a hot diet. 

(3) The smartest way to mark one’s table 
linen is with one’s coat-of-arms and crest. 
Napkins should be embroidered in the mid- 
die, and table-cloths should be adorned with 
the design on both ends or all four sides 
of the cloth, just inside the border. Mono- 
grams are better style than single letters, but 
both are used. 


Bridesmaids’ Gowns—Theatre Bod- 
ices. Eleanor B.—Will you kindly answer 
the following questions in your magazine as 
soon as possible : 


(1) What style can you suggest for brides- 
maids’ gowns that is dainty and simple ? 

(2) Would tulle be pretty at an afternoon 
wedding for bridesmaids? Will it be a fashion- 
able material next winter for evening dresses 
for young girls? 

(3) Wil light theatre waists be worn with 
dark skirts ? 

(4) Will fichu’s still be in fashion ? 

A very smart and dainty gown for brides 
maids could be built of white taffeta silk ; 
the skirt fairly wide and trimmed with three 
ruffles from eight to ten inches wide of the 
same silk, edged with a puffing an inch and 
a half wide of white mousseline de soie or 
tulle, the top ruffle to be finished with the 
same little puffing or ruche. 

The bodice should be a blouse, made over 
a tight-fitting lining. Three rows of puffing, 
the same as on the skirt, should be sewn on 
the bodice two or three inches apart, and 
should continue in the same line across the 
sleeves. The first ruffle should be placed 
about six inches from the bottom of the collar. 
The collar should be high and formed of folds 
of the white taffeta silk, surmounted by a tiny, 
full, double ruffle, of the same material as the 
rest of the ruffles of the gown are made, 
The sleeves must be narrow and very much 
wrinkled after the fashion of a mosquetaire 
glove, and may be worn long or end at the 
elbow, as one prefeis. 

The waistband should be of satin and at 
least four inches wide; it must hook in the 
back, as the waist should also, and may be 
finished with two little shirrings, or it may 
have two long ends of four-inch double. faced 
satin ribbon falling to the bottom of the 
skirt, and have two rows of tiny paste buttons 
placed close together on the waistband itself. 
If one does not care for white bridesmaids’ 
costumes, this gown is equally smart built in 
any light color. The ruching must be of 
tulle or mousseline de soie the same color as 
the silk selected, and there must be no satin 
on the gown otherthan the waistband and sash. 

(2) Tulle could be worn for bridesmaids’ 
gowns at an afternoon wedding, but it is not 
altogether desirable. White gowns such as 
the one just described, made with the ruch- 
ings of tulle, and with them worn short 
white tulle veils, fastened to the hair with 
white aigrettes, would be much smarter. 


Entertainment for a Company of 
Twenty. C , New York.—In getting up 
a social time for about twenty persons what 
would Vogue suggest in the way of enjoyable 
games? Of course dancing would be one 
amusement. 

The game of Twenty Questions is a 
successful means of entertaining twenty people 
informally, unless you prefer to have a card 
party, as the interest of each guest is sure to 
be aroused and held during all the progress of 
the game. The guests must be equally di- 
vided into two sides; if there are twenty 
guests present, ten men and ten girls, there 
would be, consequently, five men and five 
women om each side. After the division has 
been equally made, one half or one side 
leaves the room to choose a subject (the 
more obscure and difficult the better), while a 
sufficient number of chairs to accommodate 
all are placed on two lines to face each other. 
After the subject has been decided upon the 
absent ones return to seat themselves in a 
line so as to face the other or opposing side. 
This opposing side, each in turn, asks his 
opposite neighbor one question, which should 
be as leading and concise as possible. ‘The an- 
swer can only be given in the form of a positive 
affirmation or a positive denial, so that the ques- 
tions must be accordingly framed. As there 
are only twenty questions and three guesses 
allowed, each question must therefore be 
carefully considered and worded by the ques- 
tioner, as well as by the whole side before it 
is presented. There is as much time allowed 
each questioner as is necessary and they are 
also permitted to consult with each other in or- 
der to avoid any unnecessary questioning. It 
is essential, in order to avoid disputings and 
arguments at the close of the game, to ap- 
point one of the party to write the exact 
phraseology of each question and its answer. 
After the subject has been guessed, the ques- 
tioners become the questioned, and in their 
turn leave the room to choose the next sub- 
ject. 
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FEDER’S Brush Skirt Protector 


At all dry goods stores or write fe W., GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York 


Solid Silverware. 
Tea Sets, Dinner Services, 


Dessert Pieces, Forks and 
Spoons. 


THEODOREB.STARR 
206 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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as POWDER 


Approved by high- 
est Medical author- 
ities as a Perfect 
Sanitary Toilet 
Preparation 


for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving 











Positively Relieve: 
Prickiy Heat, Nettle — Chafed Skin, Sunburn, etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples; makes the skin smoot). 
and noeea TAKE NO Suastitures. 
sold OY gists or maiied tor FR F E 
SAMPL E MSIL ED. (Name this paper. x 
Gerhard Menace Co., Newark, N. J. 
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GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


tural color 
CANT no dye Kejugrilges pleasant odor, $1.00 a bottle 


HAIR 


LEE’sS © removes dandruff, stops 


hair from citingout and promotes growth $1.00a ‘bottle 
Illustrated 


At ody 8 B’way cor, 30th St., 6th Ave, & th haan 


Treatise on Hair on on lication 
J. N. Hegeman & Oo., 770 Bway cor. FREE 


Fair Women from 
Vogue 


A collection of portraits of ladies originall; 
published in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, $7.00, by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


THE ONLY PERFECT DRESS EDGE 


Nothing yet invented by which so much satisfaction is 
given as by FEDER’S BRUSH SKIRT PROTECTOR 
It is not a “ cord,” “braid,” “rubber” or “ vel- 






veteen” binding. Hence it does not disap- 
point or become hardened by dampness. 





PROTECTOR. 


It cleans easily— 


IT’S A DIRT-DEFIER, DUST-DEFIER, AND SKIRT 


A shake, and the dust is off 
A rub, and it’s clean 
A brush, and it’s new 





UBIAN 


FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS ‘xo seer 


It is positively unchange- 








Will N ot Cr ock * able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





Look for this _— / All Leading 
on every yard We y VAG Dry Goods 
of the Selvage : GOCAN SUM WHAh Stores. 
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A well-dressed shoe looks small— 
Brown’s Shoe Dressing— ‘"°x#* 
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The Value of Telephone 
Service to the User 


is proportionate to 





The Number of Stations in the System, 

The Area the System covers, 

The Quality of the Service. 

The New York System serves 

15,500 Stations in an 

Area of 40 Square Miles. 

' The Service is Efficient, Permanent 
and Rapid. 


The Ratea rte moderate. and aepend strict! = 
the use mie uf the service by the snbscri 


MinYusmin Rete, 600 local messages, 
DIRECT LINE, $90 A YEAR 
PARTY LINE, $75 A YEAR 


New York Telephone Co. 


(Successor to the Metro) 
- and Telegraph oe Goleenes 
18 Cortlandt St. 113 West 38th St. 
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Subject which apparently interests tne whole civilized world— 
A to judge by the amount of space given to its consideration— 
is the almost stationary character of the population of France. 
Humane observers of life in large cities, and those familiar, through 
travel or reading, with the condition of populous nations like China 
and India, are not likely to regard a teeming population as alto- 
gether desirable ; but persons with such unprogressive sympathies 
are in a very small minority. In the opinion of most people France, 
in this particular, is fit subject for condolence. 


The two most conspicuous reasons for which a surplus. popula- 
tion is desired are for fighting and for colonizing purposes. Napoleon, 
the wholesale murderer, remarked sententiously to the principal of 
an academy for girls: ‘* What France needs is mothers **—and truly 
noble was the use to which he put the objects of mothers’ tender care 
and devotion! And the Napoleonic idea that woman's prime duty 
is to provide tools for the furtherance of national vanity or that of 
leaders like Napoleon, is an idea very generally entertained. It is 
not, of course, stated in so bald and unattractive a way, but that 
is the fact. Eager for revenge, with Alsace-Lorraine in mind, France 
counts her sons and finds them numerically inadequate. After the 
manner of other nations, modern as well as ancient, she plunders 
weaker peoples, and finds, as she has no surplus semi-starved popula- 
tion forced by sheer destitution into the sad condition of emigrants, 
that she cannot colonize conquered countries. All of which is 
admittedly deplorable from the standpoint of national vanity. 


The persistent refusal of the Frenchman to burden himself with 
a large family is stated to be his desire to bring up in comfort such 
children as he begets, which, of course, would not be possible if he 
went into parentage with the reckless disregard of consequences that 
distinguishes the Irish, the English and the German, for example. 
The question for France seems, therefore, to resolve itself into a choice 
between parents subjecting themselves and their children to the hard 
conditions which result from too many mouths in the ancestral home 
for the income, or relinquishing all hope of revengeful wars and the 
establishment of dependencies. ‘That an enlightened, kind father 
should desire to save his children from the blighting effects of poverty 
(and no place offers better opportunities for the study of their ghastli- 
ness than this city), would seem to be natural as well as commendable. 
But we have it on the word of a Benjamin Kidd that such intelligent 
and kindly forethought is reprehensible, and illogical as he is, Mr. 
Kidd voices public sentiment, although, to be sure, very few people 
are as specifically and brutally outspoken as he. 


The tenement districts of every large city, its public institu- 
tions, the poor immigrants that pour into the country to accept the 
most menial and ill-paid of positions, are so many sad object lessons 
in redundant parentage, and judged by results the Frenchman is cer- 
tainly justified in sparing his children the crucifixion of poverty. The 
problem that confronts the Frenchman to-day is similar to that which 
concerns the native American stock in this country, but it is notice- 
able that though statesmen and statisticans tear their hair and wail 
forth the most dire predictions as to speedy race extinction, the 
Frenchman and the American continue stubbornly to keep the family 
within limits that admit of civilized living for fathers and for the 
children. It is not, perhaps, too much to hope that before the close 
of the twentieth century all the nations of the earth will have reached 
this plane of enlightenment. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 
_— usually defiant attitude of the public 


toward street-car guards had a con- 

spicuous exemplification not long ago 
in an incident precipitated by the refusal of 
an actor to pay his fare. His only excuse for 
the scene he created was that he had been in 
Europe during the summer, and was not 
familiar with the transfer arrangements of the 
Traction Company. That he should have 
given this puerile excuse for his indefensible 
conduct was, perhaps, not surprising; but 
that a journal as dignified as the New York 
Times should have made the actor’s miscon- 
duct the subject of an editorial paragraph, in 
which he is praised for ‘* courageous resist- 
ance,’’ is truly astounding. It is a iegal tru- 
ism that ignorance of a law cannot be accepted 
as a valid excuse for its infringement, and 
that a journal should join with the actor in 
parading the latter's ignorance of the transfer- 
check system as a justification of his Ill-do- 
as-I-please behavior shows how deep-rooted 
is the prejudice against the guards. 

** 

A woman, two or three times daily patron 
of the street cars, finds the guards invariably 
kind. They have been known to apologise for 
giving coppers in change; to ask if they had 
given her change; to civilly answer all ques- 
tions as to transfers, schedules. The woman 
in question having learned to get on a car with- 
out unnecessary delay, and how—a rare ac- 
complishment among her sex—to get off a car 
while it is slowing up, is never commanded to 
‘churry up.’’ Sheisnot a young girl, neither 
is she a beauty, and she does not diffuse per- 
sonal magnetism to such an extent as to im- 
press the general public; in fact her only 
formula is—civility. 

* 

If car passengers would only try to put 
themselves during one trip in the place of the 
guard they would get a glimmering perception 
of how unbearably rude and stupid the travel- 
ing public is. A few days ago a south-bound 
Broadway car was stopped at the Fourteenth 
Street curve in order to allow two women to 
disembark. Remaining seated until all mo- 
tion ceased, the women began their leisurely 
way to the back platform, stopping midway 
to exchange calling invitations with a woman 
acquaintance. Not a word of protest did the 
guard utter, he simply stood patiently waiting 
with rope in hand until the tiresome, ill-bred 
creatures left the car. As experiences of this 
and similarly aggravating types are included in 
the every-day routine of the guard, it is but 
natural that his conduct should lapse now and 
then to the retributive plane. 


* 
* 


Men seem surprised that frequently women 
do not receive their complimentary references 
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to other women with enthusiasm. Quite re- 
gardless of the physical shortcomings of his 
companion, a man in public will point out 
this and that girl or woman and praise in her 
special characteristics, when every word he 
utters is a negative condemnation of the 
‘¢ points” of his hearer. It must be admitted 
that it is something of a trial for a stout wife 
to have every willowy form win the openly 
expressed admiration of her husband, or for a 
swarthy-hued maiden to have cavaliers show 
their delight in blonde complexions. Men 
show very little tact in this matter, one reason, 
perhaps, being that they are rarely made to 
realize by personal experience how trying it is 
to have the good points of other men perpetu- 
ally pointed out to them. 


* 
* * 


Great would be the astonishment of the 
brothers, and the fathers, and the cousins 
(male), if woman, as soon as she entered a car or 
theatre or ballroom, should begin the search for 
good-looking men, commenting to her escort 
meanwhile on the face, eyes, good physique, 
or other excellencies of men as they come 
within the range of her vision. Mischievous 
girls have been known to thus turn the tables 
on men, and in nearly every instance the 
man became restless under the fusillade of 
compliments directed toward some one else. 
Women heretofore have studied agreeableness 
(that being a most serviceable quality in a sub- 
ject class), but as self-respecting independence 
replaces old-time subserviency women may be 
expected to show the interest they feel in good- 
featured and well-formed men—an interest 
that they have heretofore not voiced for fear of 
rousing the jealousy of friend, fiancé or hus- 
band. 


RECOMPENSE 


Ome six or seven centuries have passed since 
S Robert Bing 
Exposed his life in fighting in the battles of 

his king. 

By dint of valiant efforts in the thickest of the strife 

He lost an eye, and lost an arm, and saved his sov- 
ereign’s life. 

And grateful for this service brave, the king a Baron 
made 

Of loyal Robert Bing, and thus the debt was fully 
paid. 


Rudolph Von Bong, a wealthy man, from all his 
wealth and store, 

First loaned the king a thousand pounds, and then 
ten thousand more. 

(For war requires money, and the treasury ran low, 

And kings sometimes go borrowing like other folks, 
you know. ) 

Such loyalty deserved reward, as you can’t help but 
own ; 

And so he made Vong Bong an Earl, to pay him for 
his loan. 


Now when the war was over, and the fighting all 
was done, 

A feast was made to celebrate the noble conquest 
won. 

And many dishes, costly, rare, were set before the 
king, 

And everyone was perfect, and none lacked a single 
thing. 

The man who served the sumptuous feast, his name 
was Andrew Bimm ; 

The kingto recompense his skill, then made a Duke 
of him. 

Arthur J. Burdick. 
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THE LITTLE GOD AT THE 
CROSS-WAYS 


He morning was virginally young and 


chill. In the depths of the little val- 

ley of San Jacinto, a mere cleft high 
up on the shaggy mountain-side, still lingered 
a dark shadow, which, however, the sun’s 
rays, penetrating the interstices of the great 
pines and redwoods, were fast dissipating. It 
promised to be a glorious September day— 
a day of deep, bright skies, dazzling sunshine, 
tonic and bracing air. 

The inn of San Jacinto, a primitive edifice 
of unpainted pine, built in the Spanish style 
around a small courtyard, was already wide- 
awake. Breakfast was over, and the twenty 
odd boarders, an unfashionable clan, were 
scattered along the veranda. A party of 
half a dozen men was starting on a deer- 
stalking expedition up the peak, others were 
going down the mountain in search of a bear 
which had been sighted the day before in that 
direction. The two men remaining were 
consumptives, come to try, as a last resort, 
the famous mountain air. Wrapped in over- 
coats and shawls, they sat in the sun and 
watched the noisy departure of the hunters 
with a bitter indifference. Of the dozen 
women nearly all were middle-aged matrons, 
wearing worsted shawls and consuming tooth- 
picks, 

As the last cautioning and jocular farewells 
were being shouted after the rapidly retreating 
expeditions a young man came out upon the 
veranda. He carried a folding easel, color- 
box, white umbrella and camp stool and a 
large canvas, and after a cool general good 
morning to the feminine assemblage he busied 
himself in strapping together these impedi- 
menta, carefully keeping the blank side of the 
canvas outward. Then he lit a cigarette and 
went down the steps. Around the corner of 
the house he caught sight of some one waiting 
for him. He raised his hat and bowed 
gravely, she came forward and joined him, 
and the two walked away together across the 
little clearing in front of the inn and into the 
forest. A murmur, inarticulate, but signifi- 
cant, followed them. 

Martin shook his shoulders impatiently as 
though to dislodge the swarm of human gnats. 
His glance as it rested on his companion ex- 
pressed an irritated defiance ; this was for the 
gossiping women. But underneath a reck- 
less tenderness welled up irresistibly toward 
the pretty creature at his side. She walked a 
step in advance, holding her white cotton 
gown away from the slippery shining carpet 
of pine needles, which crackled crisply be- 
neath their tread. She was tall, with a fine 
figure, broad-shouldered and narrow-hipped. 
Her blue-black hair was braided closely at the 
back of her head. When she turned one 
could see that she had the true Irish beauty of 
gray-blue eyes, large and tender and alluringly 
shadowed by black lashes ; full fresh lips and 
satiny fair skin. Her features possessed no 
classic clearness; the chin was heavy, the 
nostrils a little thick, the face too broad. 
With age these defects might develop into 
coarseness. But now in her dazzling youth 
the girl was, past question, beautiful, with the 
«« devil's beauty ** of freshness and bounding 
vitality. 

The man was of a completely opposite 
type: medium height, slender and wiry, 
blonde, clean-cut, well-groomed, well-dressed 




















—plainly an aristocrat. He was young—not 
more than four and twenty—but his face was 
prematurely lined. The upright furrow be- 
tween the eyebrows gave him an irritable and 
moody expression not contradicted by the list- 
less drooping lids. The mouth was finely 
cut, delicate-lipped and undecided, and there 
were faint, bitter lines about its corners. 

‘¢ We're early this morning,”’ he said, fin- 
ally, dropping the end of his cigarette. 

«‘ Yes,”’ the girl answered, in the throaty, 
caressing, Milesian tones. ‘‘ But I can’t stay 
more than an hour. I must go back and look 
over the wash. And the cook’s gone off on 
a spree; I°ll have to get the dinner.”" 

«« What a nuisance,” said Martin, crossly. 
‘¢One more good sitting would finish this 
thing. I don’t see why you have to bother 
about those infernal people. Let them go 
without their dinner.”’ 

*¢A nice idea, that! Sure, isn’t dinner 
more important than your picture, Mr. Mar- 
tin? You're in a bad humor this morning.”’ 

Martin growled something inaudible, and 
having arrived at the destination he dropped 
his traps and proceeded to set up the easel. 
The ground sloped from this point abruptly 
upward, and above him, between two slender 
pines which shot up sheer fifty feet to break 
out into a shower of silvery green, the girl 
took her stand. Against the red-brown and 
purplish-red patches of the shelving ground, 
and the gray-green masses of pine needles, illu- 
mined by golden beams of light, stood out 
her vigorous young figure. She held her 
broad hat by its white strings in one hand ; 
the other rested against the gray trunk of the 
nearest tree. Her head was tilted slightly 
back, the eyes raised and fixed softly. 

‘* Turn the right hand a litttle more—eyes 
not quite so high. No, more to the right— 
there,”’ dictated Martin, squeezing out color 
on his palette. He moved his easel slightly 
and then stood for a long five minutes looking 
critically from the canvas to the model and 
back again. Then he began to paint. 

For twenty minutes he worked silently. 
At first his face brightened, his steel-colored 
eyes became suddenly alive, alert. But the 
artistic impulse was not strong enough to 
overcome his mental disturbance. Presently 
he frowned again, bit his lip, hesitated, and 
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finally dropped his sheaf of brushes into the 
case. 

** Come, that'll do for this morning,’” he 
said. ‘*I want to talk to you, Molly. 
Come for a walk.”’ 

The girl came down the little slope, tying 
on her hat. 

‘I can’t this morning,"’ she said hurriedly. 
‘*There’s lots of work to be done, and 
father’s going to town. He'll want to see 
me before he goes.”” 

‘«There’s plenty of time—it isn’t nine 
yet,’” said Martin. ‘‘And if there isn’t, 
he'll have to do without seeing you, that’s 
all. I want you. Molly !** 

Her eyes met his at last, unwillingly, and 
she flushed nervously. 

**Please don’t, Mr 
want to listen to you. 
come out here this morning . 

Martin, brushing aside these maiden trepi- 
dations, caught her hand and drew it through 
his arm. 

‘¢ That’s nonsense, little girl. 
long to me now. 


, 


Martin. I don’t 
I oughtn’t to have 


” 





You be- 


Have you forgotten last 


QuakER FATHER: 
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night Do you remember what you told me 
then? ”’ 

« But—but the picture. You oughtn't to 
leave it there. The pigs might get at it.” 

«<I'll risk the pigs. They wouldn't appre- 
ciate it.”” 

Still reluctantly she let him draw her away 
down through one of the long cathedral aisles, 
through whose roof of pine boughs the breeze 
moved generously. He talked eagerly, rest- 
lessly, bending to look into her eyes. No 
one could have accused him now of listless- 
ness or lifelessness. Spoilt child of fortune 
that he was, he was pleading now for the 
latest caprice, into the pursuit of which, as was 
his wont, he had thrown all the energy of his 
nature. In this mood he was dangerous. It 
was certainly not within the power of the 
unsophisticated Molly to resist him. 

Her face trembled and changed as she lis- 
tened. She was dazzled, carried away by this 
eloquence of passion. Finally she turned her 
charming face up toward his and smiled un- 
certainly. Then Martin kissed her lips, and 
she smiled again, this time with a dawning 





‘* Never marry for money, my son—marry for love ; b—b— but see that thou dost not 


fall in love where there is no money.”’ 
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tenderness which enraptured him. When he 
finally left her at the edge of the clearing this 
scion of an aristocratic Knickerbocker family 
had bound himself to marry the daughter of 
an Irish innkeeper out of the backwoods of 
California. 

It is certain that as alone he slowly re- 
traced his path through the pines, his hands 
thrust deep in his pockets and his soft hat 
pulled down over his eyes, Martin had no 
thought of repenting his bargain. His ill- 
humor was gone; a sense of deep content- 
ment pervaded his being. He could remem- 
ber experiencing something of this same bliss- 
ful feeling at certain intervals from his earliest 
youth up. When, for instance, he found and 
looted the place where the cook hid the cake 
and ginger-bread he loved ; when he smug- 
gled his first box of cigarettes and smoked 
them in the watches of the night under his 
father’s Roman nose; when he ran away 
from school and ‘‘tramped it’’ through New 
England. He had committed these misde- 
meanors and others of a more serious nature 
quite deliberately, and had taken his punish- 
ment philosophically, upborne by that secret 
sense of satisfaction in an end attained. He 
realized now perfectly the price he must pay 
for his heart's desire. 

But just at present nothing much seemed 
worth having except Molly. Martin had 
never in his life denied himself anything pos- 
sible to be obtained, and it was not to be ex- 
pected that he would be withheld from the 
course he now contemplated by any weak 
scruples or misgivings as to its prudence. It 
was distinctly imprudent ; it would enrage his 
family ; his world would call him a fool, and 
probably turn its back on him. He faced this 
prospect quite calmly. As for ‘* the family,”’ 
they had pretty well resigned themselves to 
the fact that he wasablack sheep. His father 
had tried to tie him down to ‘‘ business*’ and 
failed ; his mother and sisters had tried to in- 
volve him in ‘‘ society.” and had failed stil! 
more signally. As for the little circle of 
blue-blooded or moneyed people who formed 
their world, he had already practically cut 
himself loose from it. Instead of performing 
his duties as a citizen, as interpreted by his 
relatives, he had chosen to go to Paris and 
study painting. He had worked hard for 
three years and accomplished something. 

Then a fit of restlessness had driven him 
away across Europe, and by way of China, 
Japan and the Sandwich Islands back to his 
own country. A letter from his father, meet- 
ing him at San Francisco, was the first cause 
of his present sojourn in out of the way San 
Jacinto, which existed principally as the head- 
quarters of the lumber company of which Mar- 
tin, Senior, was president. The mission which 
this letter had, much to his surprise, suggested 
to him, was nearly fulfilled. In fact, it would 
probably have been finished a week or more 
ago if it had not been for Molly O'Flynn. 
Molly, sweet seventeen, simple, adorable, be- 
witching ! 

Martin went back and picked up his tools, 
and stood a moment contemplating the can- 
vas. His eyes gleamed. He said to himself 
that it was good—the best thing he had ever 
done. One more sitting would finish it. It 
should go into next year’s Salon. 

Then his mobile face changed agaim and 
darkened subtly. He was realizing anew his 
limjtations. With years of hard work he 
might attain technical excellence. He might 

















become a clever painter—he would never be a 
great artist. The creative impulse remained 
with him only an impulse—uncertain, fitful. 
It never attained the dignity of an overmaster- 
ing passion. Love for his art was after all not 
the keynote of his life—merely its sub-domi- 
nant, sure sooner or later to be resolved and 
pass away into something else. Flashes of in- 
sight such as this came to him when he looked 
upon his handiwork and found it good. 
Where a truly inspired talent would have ex- 
ulted, finding in such achievement not only a 
step attained but a stepping-stone to some- 
thing better, Martin recognized only that he 
had exceeded his own uncertain level, and that 
his next work would probably be infinitely 
bad. He had no staying-power, he had not 
the divine steadfastness of the true worshipper; 
he bowed his head once again before this bit- 
ter truth. 

The next moment he flashed up in defiance. 
He would work and he would succeed. He 
must. He would live for art—and Molly— 
and let the rest go. 

He took the picture back to the inn and set 
it in his room with its face to the wall. Then 
he lounged about the veranda until dinner- 
time, consuming a cigarette or two and a 
novel of De Maupassant. After the meal the 
only two young ladies in the place made a 
desperate attack upon him. But Martin, 
with the nonchalance of an old campaigner, 
evaded their suggestion of ‘*a climb,** and 
presently went off by himself into the woods. 
There were one or two points in connection 
with his plans for the future which must be 
settled, and he meant to get them out of the 
way. Molly would be busy all the afternoon, 
but she had promised to walk with him after 
supper. 

He went aimlessly, dreaming with half- 
closed eyes, in the direction of the saw-mill, 
and presently struck an old and disused log- 
road which led from the vicinity of the inn 
directly to the mill. - Twenty minutes’ saun- 
tering down the easy descent brought him 
within sight of the building. There was 
little or no underbrush to obstruct the long 
vistas of light and shadow down the rows of 
slender tree columns. Here and there grew 
a thicket of wild rose-bushes, studded now 
with scarlet haws; or a great rock, rusty- 
brown and purple, cropped out through the 
thin soil. The trees were all redwoods or 
pines. For variety there was an occasional 
black, charred trunk, shattered by one of the 
terrific electric storms not infrequent in those 
mountains ; or one clothed from top to base 
with a close, moss-like lichen of the vividest 
green, or riddled all over with neat little holes, 
the storehouses of the woodpecker. The 
incessant tap-tapping of this tireless toiler 
greeted Martin from all sides, and with the 
chatter of squirrels, the scream of a blue-jay 
flashing like an animate flame through the 
trees, and the stately swing and wash of the 
wind in the pine-tops, served to intensify the 
woody solitude. 

Then came the square outline of the mill, 
the crashing hum of the machinery, the fresh, 
sweet smell of the great piles of sawdust which 
surrounded the building, masses of pinkish yel- 
low and pale brown. Beyond was the line of 
the big flume which carried the dressed lumber 
straight down the mountain to the town at its 
foot. 

Martin halted a few paces above the mill 
and stood looking meditatively down upon it. 
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Littce Miss Paige (of Boston): ‘‘ Can you move your brain ?’’ 
Lonec-Surrerinc Governess: ** No, dear, of course not.’’ 
L. M. P. (of Boston): ‘*Then how do you change your mind?’’ 


He wondered whimsically how much of the 
revenue it brought in to Martin, Senior, that 
gentleman would now be disposed to assign 
him as a reward for the successful accomplish- 
ment of his behest. 

**I shouldn’t want much,*’ he reflected. 
** Just enough to keep Molly and me in Paris 
until the fickle goddess slopes her swift wings 
in my direction." 

A man came out of the mill office and 
closed and locked the door behind him. 
Martin recognized Steve Purdy, the foreman, 
overseer and general superintendent. What- 
ever his title, the material fact was that this 
man held the affairs of the company practi- 
cally in his hands. The stock was owned by 
eastern capitalists, one of whom—not Martin, 
Senior—had, at the time of the formation 
of the company, installed and vouched for 
Purdy. The remoteness of this property and 
the fact that the owners occupied themselves 
with affairs of greater financial moment com- 
bined to give Purdy almost unquestioned 
control. 

*¢ He’s going home to dinner,” mused Mar- 
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tin. ‘*And [ll go with him. Hang the 
fellow, I like to look at him. That's more 
than he could say for me, I fancy.’’ 

This reflection called a humorous smile to 
Martin's lips—a smile of covert triumph. 
He had beaten this handsome giant in love, 
and he was about to beat him in war, too. 
He had carried off the girl who was trying to 
make up her mind to marry Purdy, and he 
was going to spoil Purdy’s game with the 
company. 

‘* Hallo, there !*’ he shouted, slipping and 
sliding down to the level where the other 
stood. The overseer glanced up, scowled 
frankly and returned a brusque nod to this 
greeting. Then he looked over Martin's 
head and jingled the keys in his pockets. He 
was a magnificent specimen——six feet three in 
height, and admirably proportioned. His 
mountaineers dress of rough brown cordu- 
roy, flannel shirt and heavy boots set oft 
his stalwart frame and the beauty of his 
bronzed skin, crisp black hair and beard and 
fine dark eyes. Martin, with the painter's 


(Continued on page 182.) 
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(Continued from page 179.) 
eye for the picturesque, looked him over ap- 
provingly. 

‘«Going in my direction?’’ he inquired 
cheertully. 

‘*Weil, no; I'm going to look after the 
men,’’ said Purdy shortly. 

*<Oh! I wanted to ask you about that 
deer hunt. You see, I shall probably leave 
next week, and I'd like to get a head or two 
before I go.” 

‘* Well, I'm busy this week—I can’t get 
off. O'’Fiynn'll get you somebody if you're 
set on going. Good day.”’ 

Without more ceremony he turned his back 
squarely and walked away. 

‘*T likethat,’’ said Martin. ‘* No humbug 
about it. I wonder,’’ he added, meditatively, 
‘*how he managed to humbug the company 
successfully."’ And he wondered, too, if his 
own protracted and apparently aimless stay in 
the valley had drawn the overseer’s suspicion 
upon him, or if Purdy was merely jealous. 
Revolving this question in his mind he took 
his departure as he came. Onthe homeward 
way he thought out his plans for the coming 
week, which promised, certainly, to be an 
eventful one. 

It was after seven o'clock when Molly 
came out to where he was walking up and 
down at the side of the house. She had put 
on a dark stuff gown, for the air had grown 
sharp as the sun went down, and she wore a 
sailor hat. In the dim light her slight pale- 
ness was scarcely perceptible. 

«¢ Come, let’s go up to the rock,”” she said, 
with what seemed to Martin a charming diffi- 
dence. ‘*I don’t want to pass all those 
people, and besides this way is shorter.” 

‘* Just as you like,’’ said Martin, amiably. 
‘*I don’t care about the people, though. 
We're engaged now, you know.”’ 

For answer Mollie smiled again Martin 
had never found her talkative, but her soft 
eyes were eloquent of all sorts of delightful 
things. 

They climbed hand-in-hand up through the 
woods behind the inn. Molly took the lead, 
making her way unhesitatingly through an ap- 
parently trackless maze. As they ascended 
it grew lighter. The sunset glow lingered in 
the west above the mountain-tops, and trickled 
down through the trees in little rivulets of 
primrose light. When they finally came out 
upon the great flat rock above the valley this 
color had faded, and there remained only a 
clear pale radiance on the horizon. But be- 
hind and above them the great snow-peaks 
of the farther mountain ranges, towering 
royally into the sky, glittered still in rosy 
light. Below lay the valley and the pine-cov- 
ered mountain side, and far down in indistin- 
guishable shadow the foothills and the mesa. 

“Molly,’’ said Martin, finally, ‘ your 
father hasn’t come back from town yet, has 
he?*’ 

‘* No. He won't be back till late.*’ 

‘¢ Then I'll see him to-morrow.”’ 

Martin smiled faintly at the thought of this 
interview. But theimage of whiskey-bibing 
old Julius O° Flynn as his father-in-law did not 
trouble him in the least. Once in Paris Molly 
and he would shrug their shoulders at all rela- 
tives. He began to talk to her of Paris, and 
the heavenly life they would lead there. 

‘«I’m going to work hard and do some- 
thing great, sweetheart. We'll go back to 
he old studio in the Quartier Latin, and all 
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the fellows will come and look at you and 
adore you, and want to paint you. You'll 
get on with them famously, Molly. They're 
the best fellows in the world, and the best 
company. I'll teach you French, and when 
you've been with mea year in Paris, you'll 
forget that you ever lived anywhere else. And 
in the summer we'll have a cottage in the 
country, or perhaps go on a long tramp, 
sketching all the way Uy 

He ran on eagerly, and Molly listened, 
smiling, but without any undue enthusiasm. 
Presently she interrupted him. He was saying: 

‘*Probably my father won't cut off my 
allowance. But if he should take a notion to 
do it, I've got a little money of my own, 
enough to buy us bread and cheese. Still, 
anyhow, we shan’t be rich, you know “ys 

‘¢But I thought you were,”’ said Molly. 
Her tone was unmistakably aggrieved. Then 
gathering courage she went on quickly. 
‘* And I thought we should live in the east, — 
in New York. I'm afraid to cross the ocean. 
And I don’t believe I'd like Paris 

‘¢Oh, you would. And you wouldn't like 
New York. We couldn't live there, dearest. 
We'll stop and- see my people, I suppose, 
when we gothrough. But there’s nothing to 
keep me there. I want to sail at once. You 
shall get all your trinkets and gowns in Paris. 
There'll be money enough for those, little 
girl.”” 

‘¢ Qh, will there? *’ said Molly, half com- 
forted. He couldn’t be so very poor, cer- 
tainly. 

*¢ And now,”’ said Martin, taking both her 
hands and turning to look into her eyes, ‘<I 
want to tell yousomething. In the first place 
I don't believe you quite know who I am. 
Do you know my Christian name?" 

‘<I thought it was Charlie. Your initials 
are C. M. ‘ 

‘*My name is Crosby Martin. Do you 
recognize it? It’s my father’s name, too, 
and he is President of the company here, you 
know.”” 

‘¢Oh !*” said the girl. 

‘Yes. I came up here on business for the 
company. I've about finished that up, and 
Molly, can you be ready to start with me in a 
week?”’ 

‘© A week? Oh, I can’t.”’ 

** Surely you can, dearest. We'll stop in 
San Francisco and get anything you want 
afterward. And I want to get away. Be- 
sides, there’s no reason for waiting.’” 

By dint of argument and entreaty Martin 
finally carried his point, and wrung an unwill- 
ing consent from the girl's lips. He attached 
no importance to her hesitation, her lack of 
demonstration, her half shrinking from his 
caresses. In his eyes these were, indeed, only 
so many charms, they meant but youth and 
innocence. 

After a little he asked suddenly : 

‘*Molly, what was there between you and 
Steve Purdy ?*’ 

‘* Why—why he wanted to marry me,’ 
stammered the girl, taken by surprise. 

‘*T know that. But you never led him to 
think you would ?”’ 

«<I don't know. Father wanted me to 
marry him. If you hadn't come here " 

«¢ Well?” 

‘* Don’t speak that way to me "ate 
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«*T didn’t mean to be sharp, little girl. 
But you never cared for that fellow, did 
you?** 
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‘* You know what I mean.”’ 

Martin drew back and looked at her. 

**Oh, I don’t know, I've always known 
him, ever since I was a baby, and he’s al- 





ways been good to me 

*« And if I hadn’t happened in you would 
have married him. I see, Molly, are you 
quite sure that you prefer me, after all? ”’ 

If he had held off a moment longer, look- 
ing at her with those steely eyes, speaking inf 
that tone of cool sarcasm, she might have 
answered. But suddenly her large eyes swam 
in tears, and in an instant Martin was on his 
knees beside her, pouring out a flood of passion- 
ate protestations. . . . Later he remembered 
that she had not after all answered his ques- 
tion. The jealousy, which was a part of his 
very nature, woke again. In the end it swept 
away his self-control. He could not resist the 
impulse to worry this suddenly discovered 
bone of contention, scorning himself all the 
while for his weakness. And finally when 
Molly found her tongue and amazed him by 
an eager defense of her whilom suitor, he 
quite lost his head and in a reckless instant 
out came the secret which he had meant to 
guard until the success of his enterprise was 
quite assured. 

*¢ You must have nothing more to do with 
that man, do you hear? He isn’t fit to speak 
to you. Why, Molly, he’s nothing but a 
thief—a common thief? He's been robbing 
the company right and left for years, falsify - 
ing accounts, drawing pay for straw men 





*¢I don’t believe it !** cried the girl. 

«*¢ When I tell you it’s true, Molly? I've 
got the proofs. And before long the com- 
pany will have them, too——.”’ 

Here Martin paused, dimly conscious that 
he was making a fool of himself. 

«¢Steve!** murmured the girl. ‘* Then 
if you're sure it’s true what are you go- 
ing to do to him?”’ 

Her tone and glance were full of concern, 
almost terror. Martin pulled himself up 
suddenly. 

«¢ That depends,”’ he said. ‘** Now, Molly, 
of course you understand that is my secret. 
And you belong to me, so it’s your secret too. 
You're a sensible girl. Even if you wanted 
you couldn't do anything against me. And 
of course, if you repeat a word of what I've 
just told you, you put my life in danger. 
You know that as well as I do.” 

*¢ Yes,’* said Molly, mournfully. She knew 
Steve Purdy rather better than Martin did. 
She sat for some moments in a stunned silence, 
and then rose. ‘It’s getting late. I must 
go in,’’ she said, hurriedly. 

On the homeward walk Martin exerted him- 
self to the utmost to efface the impression 
which he perceived his indiscreet disclosure 
had made. He could be very fascinating 
when he chose, and now he did choose pas- 
sionately. Before they reached the inn he 
had won the girl to speech and even to smiles 
again. She clung to him as he half supported 
her down the rocky slope, and kissed him 
good-night quite willingly. Martin left her, 
elate with the consciousness that he could 
make her love him. Filled with the thought 
of her, all remembrance of the folly into which 
a jealous impulse had swept him faded from 
his mind as a thing of little importance after 
all. 

But he had underestimated the effect on 
Molly of the evening’s revelations. He did 























not understand the girl. What he mistook 
for maidenly shyness hid from him almost 
completely the workings of her mind. His 
experience, which naturally he believed more 
comprehensive than it really was, had not in- 
cluded much acquaintance with her type. He 
did not realize the nature of his own influence 
over her, nor the fact that when she was out- 
side his compelling presence this influence 
was subject to sudden decrease. Almost at 
the moment of the tender parting which lin- 
gered in his memory Molly's feeling was un- 
dergoing a revulsion which, if he could have 
known of it, would have astonished him be- 
yond measure. 

It was one thing to marry a handsome gen- 
tleman, fashionably dressed, with apparently 
plenty of money and nothing to do but spend 
it ; it was quite another to marry a painter, 
who said himself that he was poor, and who 
would take her to a strange country, where 
she could not even speak the language. Molly 
was not cold-blooded enough to put it quite 
so plainly, but, more vaguely, this was what 
she felt. To her feeling of undefined resent- 
ment she assigned a more obvious cause: the 
man she had promised to marry was going 
to put Steve in prison. Steve had always 
been good to her father, and he loved her. 
Was she to stand calmly by and see him 
trapped ? 

Meantime Martin, in blissful unconscious- 
ness of the adverse emotion he had aroused, 
was walking up and down in the darkness 
under the soft southern stars, puffing desulto- 
rily at a cigar, with great breaths of the pine- 
scented air in between, and thinking of Paris. 
He had made his choice now for good and all. 
It was to be Paris and art and Molly, instead 
of New York and the life of “¢ society *’ and 
—Eleanor Harcourt. And only three months 
ago he had deserted the Boulevardes, broken 
his brushes in despair, and made up his mind 
to go home and submit to his manifest and 
most orthodox destiny. This course would 
please his people, and it was better than wast- 
ing his life before a shrine which remained in- 
exorably closed. He had wandered through 
the Orient in a mood of resignation rather 
cheerful than otherwise. Except for the un- 
derlying bitterness of his consciousness of fail- 
ure, the prospect would, in fact, have been very 
endurable. Eleanor Harcourt was one of the 
bright, particular stars of the smart set in 
which his mother and sisters shone mildly, 
and they perfectly approved of her, as he was 
very well aware. She was, besides, a very 
clever and charming girl, perfectly versed in 
social ways and wiles as well as in the poicts 
of horses, dogs, and yachts, foot-ball, tennis 
and golf, and the thousand and one other 
things that girls know nowadays. Martin was 
keenly alive to the attraction of her quick and 
catholic intelligence, and her letters were the 
only ones he had looked forward to during his 
voluntary exile. 

And now, his cigar being smoked out, he 
was going in to burn his ships—to write to 
Eleanor Harcourt and to his father. He went 
up the steps and along the veranda to his 
room. Somebody was strumming on a banjo 
in the ‘*parlor,** and the clan of women 
had assembled there. The veranda was de- 
serted. 

Martin lit his lamp and took from his 
pocket-book Miss Harcourt’s last letter and a 
little photograph of her which he had the 
habit of carrying. It was a decidedly hand- 
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some face, fine and clear and lit by stunning 
dark eyes. The photograph had all her char- 
acteristic style, even toa little trick of gesture, 
the half-haughty turn of the neck and chin, 
which he had often laughed at and secretly 
admired. It brought her very vividly before 
him. He laid it down and read her letter 
again. 

He had known for some time that she 
cared about him. And now he found sud- 
denly that the idea of burning the letters and 
the photograph, as he had intended, was a 
decided wrench. But he meant to sever com- 
pletely the tie, such as it was, which bound 
him to her. He had made his choice, and 
he was willing to abide by it. 

He turned up the lamp and set it where the 
light fell full on the portrait of Molly, which 
he had placed on the easel. There was his 
justification—the double motive of his course; 
the motive henceforth of his life. It was not 
Molly alone ; it was art also. Even in that 
wretched light he could assure himself, look- 
ing at the picture with critical dispassionate- 
ness, that it was—as he had said in the first 
delight of creation—good, the best thing he 
had ever done. Who could say? He might 
yet do something really worth while. In the 
atmosphere he loved, with few business or 
social cares, with a companion who would 
steady but not fetter him, he could set to 
work in earnest. Molly had no social experi- 
ence or ambitions, no preconceived ideas 
to unfit her for the modest life they would 
lead. The beer and tobacco, the shirt- 
sleeves and slang of Bohemia would not dis- 
compose her. She was not hidebound by 
conventionalities nor wedded to fashionable 
follies. Imagine Eleanor Harcourt in the old 
studio among the men who were used to con- 
gregate there ! , 


Martin burst into a short laugh. . He began 


to walk up and down the room, his eyes glow- 
ing as he dreamed of the future. An occa- 
sional glance at the portrait on the easel reas- 
sured him as to the foundation for these golden 
visions, the usual offspring of his sanguine 
mood. Finally he sat down at the table and 
dashed off his two letters. To his father he 
wrote that he had obtained pretty conclusive 
proof against Purdy, and that he intended to 
go to town on the following day, consult a 
lawyer and, if possible, immediately arrest the 
overseer on a charge of embezzlement. Then, 
in a few words, he announced~his intended 
marriage, adding : 

** As to the income from the lumber busi- 
ness, which you offered to assign me if I suc- 
ceeded in ‘stopping the leak,’ that offer, I 
take it, was conditional on my settling in New 
York. You will probably not care to renew 
it unter the present circumstances. If you 
wish to continue my present allowance, it 
won't come amiss. If not, I can live without 
ae 

Sentiment was wasted on Martin, Senior, as 
his son was well aware. The second letter 
was even shorter and almost as business-like. 
Having sealed, addressed and stamped them 
ready for the post, Martin rose, stretching out 
his arms with a sigh of relief. The photo- 
graph of Miss Harcourt and her letter lay on 
the table. Martin tore up the letter. But 
with a smile and a shrug of the shoulders he 
put the picture back in his pocket-book. 
Some potent, though unacknowledged, senti- 
ment held him back from destfoying it. Pre- 
sentiment, perhaps. 
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For in the morning, on completing his 
leisurely toilet and preparing to go to break- 
fast, Martin found under his door a note. 
Its contents, when he had succeeded in de- 
ciphering them, produced in his brain what 
might be described as a mental earthquake. 
Molly wrote, she said, so that he might know 
that she had gone with Steve of her own 
‘* free wil,’’ and not to try to follow them or 
to bring her back. For they would neither of 
them be taken alive. She had told Steve, 
because she could not stand by and see him 
put in prison. And Steve had said that if she 
did not go with him he would stay and kill 
Mr. Martin and be hung, perhaps. So she 
was going to marry Steve ‘‘insted.”" She 
hoped Mr. Martin would forgive her and be 
happy without her; and she remained his 
** obediant servant, M. O’Flynn."’ 

Martin's first impulse, as he looked at the 
bit of cheap paper with its absurdly childish 
scrawl, was to pinch himself to make sure he 
was awake. Was it actually Molly—loveable 
Molly—who had sent him that hideous thing ? 
Then the meaning of it came upon him. He 
felt himself deserted—all his air-castles de- 
molished at a breath. With Steve Purdy had 
gone, too, half the results of his work here, for 
of course the embezzler had carried his spoils 
with him. For a moment Martin hugged the 
idea that the fugitives might be caught and 
brought back; then he rejected it. How 
could he confess what an infernal fool he had 
been ?—and to what end, after all? The 
girl had never cared for him. Anger, shame, 
self-pity swept over him in a bitter flood. He 
flung himself into a chair and put his head 
down on his arms. When he straightened 
up his eyes were wet. Their first glance 
fell on two letters, sealed, addressed and 
stamped, lying on the table. Mechanically 
Martin reached out for them and carefully he 
tore them in pieces. 


* * * * * 


Later in the day, when he had finished 
packing his trunks, he came and stood before 
the portrait of Molly. How pretty she was, 
what vigorous grace in every line of the fig- 
ure, what charm in the coloring, the massy 
hair, the soft, alluring, befooling eyes! No 
wonder those eyes had made an idiot of him. 
Who could have resisted their mute elo- 
quence? He had mistaken for soul a mere 
trick of color and light and shade, that was 
all! 

But there on the canvas was the charm 
which had captured him. That figure was 
alive, palpitating, real. He had created 
something at last. But . The old doubt, 
the old prevision of ultimate failure enveloped 
him sombrely. There was the limit ; beyond 
it he could never go; to it he might never 
again attain. And he loved and reverenced 
his art too much to make of it a toy or to 
give it a divided allegiance. Better a total 
renunciation than such sacrilege. 

He bent forward suddenly and pressed his 
lips to the canvas. Then, with the pocket- 
knife which he held in his hand, he cut it de- 
liberately into shreds. Neith Boyce. 








APPALLING DILEMMA 


«¢ Remember, my son, that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss.”" 

«¢ But, father, you wouldn't have me be a 
mossback, would you? ** 
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IN THE FLOWER MARKET 


Hrough the great, warm, glass-covered 
market they strolled, the man and the 


woman, while the mingled fragrance 
of many thousand blossoms made a symphony 
of odors, accompanied always by the permeat- 
ing smell of damp earth. Through the frosted 
panes the light of the electric street lamps 
glowed softly, and the hubbub of the city 
was but a drowsy hum inside the long, quiet 
building. 

Colors, myriads of them. Thrilling scar- 
lets, soft soothing blues and lavenders and 
greens; quiet, gentle whites and _ pinks; 
colors everywhere. And the dull red of the 
pots thrusting itself upon the sight at every 
turn. 

The man and the woman did not speak 
often as they walked. Now and again she 
stopped and bent to look at this or that blos- 
som a little closer, and he eagerly asked 
to give it to her. But she stayed him with 
her radiant smile and a shake of her regal 
head. 

‘*No,”” she said, ‘‘they only fade when I 
wear them. It is better for them to stay 
where they are.’” 

Once she stooped to inhale the heavy sweet- 
ness of a bunch of heliotrope and as her warm 
fragrant breath came to him--far more de- 
licious than the flower’s odor—he whispered a 
single word into her ear that brought the blush 
to his, but not to her cheek. Then, trembling 
and thrilling with his passionate thoughts, he 
waiked on by her side. 

As they reached the end of the market he 
bought, despite her protest, a handful of vio- 
lets, and as she took them reluctantly and 
pinned them on her coat, he said, softly : 

‘¢ Put them there, over your heart, my prin- 
cess, for my heart is with them.” 

She smiled dreamily again, and they passed 
out into the bitterly cold night. Through 
gay and crowded thoroughfares they went, 
facing a wind that was like a knife of ice ; and 
so home. Asthey entered the brightly lighted 
hall she took the flowers off and laid them, 
half tenderly, half smilingly, into his out- 
stretched, open hands. 

** See,’ she said, “I give them back again. 
It was better for them all to stay where they 
were at first.”” 

He did not speak. 

For the violets were frozen. 


Everard John Appleton. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL AT HOME 


TEA AT THE ROYAL SQUADRON CLUB 


Ere I am back in this hot, empty city 
again, and very amusing it is, too, for 
the shops are filled with lovely things, 

not people, and one can indulge in such 
charming little additions to one’s wardrobe be- 
fore starting off on a round of gaiety again. 
Of course I took in Cowes last week, and was 
charmed with the costumes, which showed to 
great advantage as the weather was quite per- 
fect. Everybody seemed to be there; I ran 
across the Earl of Dunraven and his daugh- 
ters, the Ladies Wyndham Quin, who looked 
in nautical language, very trim and shipshape 
in tailor frocks of dark blue serge faced with 
white, and sailor hats of the same hue. At 
the tea given at the Royal Squadron Club on 
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Tuesday afternoon the lawn was thronged 
with guests, and while many women affected 
rather a nautical style of dress many more 
were as elaborately gowned as if they were at- 
tending a garden party in town. 

English women seem to prefer delicate 
shades for the hot weather, while their foreign 
sisters indulge in touches of very brilliant col- 
oring, for instance, the Marchese de Terra- 
mezzana wore a dress that afternoon of blue 
foulard, with a vest of poppy red covered with 
cream lace, and a dark blue straw toque with 
a cluster of poppies, while Mrs. Cornwallis 
West looked very smart in a pale blue silk 
canvas skirt and zouave bodice over a vest and 
sleeves of yellow silk, with an exquisite hat 
matching these pale shades. Nearly all the 
smartest frocks were made with zouave bodices, 
elaborately embroidered. The Countess of 
Albermarle appeared in Royal blue canvas, 
with the zouave embroidered in white cable 
stitch, over a vest of cream silk, her hat was a 
smart affair of blue and white. Miss Percival 
in a white frock and pink vest looked very 
smart as she walked about the lawn followed 
by her black poodle. The great event on 
that afternoon was the race of yachts steered 
by ladies, for which the Royal London Yacht 
Club gave prizes. The first prize, a mirror 
in a silver frame, was won by the Tatters, 
steered by Miss Lord, it was a very exciting 
race, and the other women racers were really 
most sportsmanlike in the way they accepted 
their defeat, a task supposed to be quite im- 
possible to our sex. 

Redfern has introduced some very smart 
sunshades painted with the burgees of the 
various yachts. It is a very pretty com- 
pliment to pay one’s host, to appear on 
board with his burgee painted on sunshade 
and cap. 

All those connected with the Royal family 
appeared in black, or black and white, as the 
poor widowed Princess Beatrice is residing on 
the island, and the mourning is strictly observed 
there. A frock worn by one of the members 
of the royal household was of white mohair 
and black satin ribbon, the skirt being 
edged with a broad black satin ribbon headed 
with a narrow one, the short coat bodice 
was trimmed in the same way, while the 
white silk shirt front was also finished with 
belt and tie of black satin. The hat worn 
with this chic frock was a coarse white sailor 
trimmed with black satin and quills of the 
same sable hue. 


PICNICKING AT HEMPSTEAD HEATH 


Yesterday afternoon I drove out to Hemp- 
stead Heath, a part of town that one fondly 
imagines is quite given up to ‘*’ Arry’s and 
their ’ Arriet’s,”’ and so it is on Bank holidays, 
but in the week one can roam over those lovely 
hills and forget that this vast city surrounds 
one. From one lofty peak we could see 
Windsor Castle gleaming in the sun, while 
from another point the majestic dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral stood in all its glory above 
the murky city. My nursery day’s came 
back to me as we rested beside the stone 
where Dick Whittington sat and listened to 
the bells of Highgate Church, which can 
plainly be seen from that spot, and lays to the 
right of Baroness Burdett’s beautiful house 
and grounds. 

The air was so delightful that we wandered 
along quite tireless in anticipation of each new 
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beauty and quaint bit which every turn in the 
path would bring before us. The gentle Sis- 
ters of Charity, who had brought their little 
charges out of the orphanage for a breath of 
fresh air, added to the quaintness of the scene 
as they sat under the trees telling their beads. 
While hunting for a spot to unpack our 
tea basket and brew a cup we ran across 
Walter Besant, swinging along as if he in- 
tended to walk miles, in fact, until he had 
unraveled some deep mental problem. His 
house is situated within a stone’s throw of the 
Heath. 

After tea we visited Du Maurier’s house, 
which he has recently vacated. It was in a 
large sunny room on the second floor that he 
sat and thought out and wrote Trilby and 
Peter Ibbetson ; it was hard to tear ourselves 
away, but we wanted to peep into the tiny 
church on the hill where Mary Anderson was 
married, and then on to the church where the 
American admirers of Keats have recently 
placed a bust of him. As we drove home in 
the cool of the evening I could not help :re- 
gretting that among the many tourists who 
pass through London at this season so few 
know of these quaint bits dear to the Lon- 
doner. 


TEA BASKETS 


By-the-by, speaking of tea baskets, have 
you seen them? They are the most conve- 
nient little affairs imaginable, being small 
hampers with leather straps and handles, con- 
taining a small alcohol lamp and kettle, a 
small tea-pot, two or more cups, according to 
the size of the basket, plates, knives, and 
spoons fixed in the lid; with tins and jars to 
contain butter, cream, tea, sugar, bread, cake, 
etc.; all made of an enameled ware, which is 
proof against damage, and yet dainty in its 
blue and white coloring. These utensils are 
are so well fitted into the basket that the whole 
thing is most compact, and is easily put under 
a carriage seat ; we never travel without ours. 
Tea is quite the beverage par excellence over 
here, even at the men’s clubs; they leave off 
golf or tennis at 4 o’ clock, to adjourn to the 
clubhouse and drink simple tea, consuming at 
the same time an enormous quantity of bread 
and butter, or cake. Nothingthe Englishman 
misses so much when he leaves his country as 
this sociable little meal that he has enjoyed 
since his nursery days. 


A NON-WRINKABLE SILK FABRIC 


An uncrushable silk is the new material for 
blouses just now. It rather resembles a coarse 
crépon or accordion-plaited silk, and has the 
desirable quality of not showing the slightest 
signs of having been packed, though one may 
have wedged it into a very small corner of the 
valise while traveling. Ofcourse this delight- 
ful material emanates from Paris and is most 
useful as a dinner blouse at the Continental 
table d’ hote. 

I notice that the note paper from a country 
house not only has the full address at the head 
of the letter, but also the telegraph office in 
the corner. This seems but a detail, and yet 
how much it adds to one’s comfort, for who 
has not known the inconvenience of wishing 
to break an engagement or wire the hour of 
arrival, and yet not know whether one’s hos- 
tess lived within ten miles of a telegraph sta- 
tion or not. Elise 

London, August, 1896. 
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THE GOLDEN-ROD SUGGESTS TO HIM THE AP- 
PROPRIATENESS OF INTRODUCING YELLOW 
INTO COSTMES, BUT THEN YELLOW IS 
SO UNBECOMING TO MEN—THE SUP- 
PRESSION OR RETENTION OF THE 
COLORED SHIRT, WHICH? 
HATS——-THE GRAY HOM- 

BOURG POPULAR 


N the fields, the lanes and the by-ways, 
I the golden-rod has made its appearance. 
It is our heather, and the poets go into 
ecstacies when singing of it, and call it plumed 
and feathery tuft. I suppose that as Scotland 
gives us our tweeds and our cheviots, and in 
them weaves the color of the heather, so should 
Americans have a bit of yellow in their au- 
tumn fashions. But for men yellow is a very 
unbecoming color, and in fact I don’t know 
anything that makes one look more bilious, 
except the greens which were so lately in 
fashion. Still I have seen a suspicion of the 
golden-rod in many cloths exhibited by tailors 
which claim to be English and Scotch, but 
which I am sure come from American looms. 

In all the neckwear that the haberdashers 
are showing this autumn there is just the 
faintest hint of this bright hue, and yet, after 
all, when you want solid and respectable ties 
you have to fall back on the old dark blue 
with the figures of white. Already, quite 
early in a Presidential year, the New York 
shops have put forth the harbingers of the 
autumn fashions. They are really about the 
same as I saw in London some weeks ago, 
the only difference being that the New York 
men do not take so kindly to the very bright- 
est colors. 

I am now very much disturbed as to the 
destiny of the colored shirt. Already the 
haberdashers are offering some extremely nice 
ones at the most reduced prices, and if they 
are going out of fashion, then, of course, it 
may be wise to leave them alone; but cer- 
tainly there is no intention in London of 
abandoning this useful as well as ornamental 
adjunct to one’s costume. If there isan end to 
the colored shirt there certainly will set in for 
the man of moderate means an extravagant 
era. No self-respecting person would ever 
dream of wearing shirts with detached cuffs. 
I have made an allowance for the detached 
collar because, in these days of the deep all- 
around turn-downs, one can find but few 
laundresses who can do them up with any 
degree of neatness. Twice washed, and your 
shirt is ruined. However, as far as I am con- 
cerned, it would make but little difference, 
and, theoretically, I am in favor of the white 
shirt on all occasions ; but as we have adopted 
the colors, and they are picturesque, I think 
all men should stand by them. Perhaps, how- 
ever, as in another year, I have heard it said, 
there will not be a woman in the world, 
except possibly in the South Sea Islands, 
who will wear shirt-waists, I suppose that 
men will discard the colored garment at the 
same time. 

It is a pity that all good things must be- 
come cheap, and with cheapness comes death. 
This autumn, men are wearing white linen 
to a far greater extent than they have for 
years past, but I must confess, that although 
I do not need it I nevertheless do not desist 
from a bargain, and the very low price 
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offered for the material and the making of 
the colored ones just at the present moment 
is to me a sore temptation. Meadows has 
laid in, he tells me, quite a stock of these 
articles—I have used the term laid in pur- 
posely, whether strictly according to the rule 
or not, because I think it suits the transac- 
tion. Americans have such a strange way 
of assimilating the fashions. 

The autumn openings at the different hat- 
ters have nearly all taken place. I find that 
the hats are a little narrow and more curled 
up in brim even than they were last spring, 
and much more so than those I saw in Lon- 
don. I am speaking of the derby hat; the 
gray Hombourg is very much to the front, 
and this year the gray moiré ribbon and gray 
binding with wide sans-souci brim being 
quite fetching. Again there are grays and 
reds with black cloth bands, and snow-white 
with white silk and satin. These latter are 
quite startling. 

I also have seen some very extraordinary 
hats imported from one of the best known 
shops in London. They were not very pop- 
ular there last summer, but as they are a bit 
outré I suppose that they will catch popular 
fancy here. They are dark brown, presum- 
ably the derby shape, but are square on top, 
just like the hats worn by grooms in semi- 
livery. 

There has also been a revival in felt hats 
trimmed with veils. The Canadians, I be- 
lieve, are very fond of them, and I can under- 
stand a netting to pull down of some kind 
being necessary for an autumn campaign in 
the forests north of the St. Lawrence. The 
mosquito, which is supposed to be at its best, 
or at its worst, in New Jersey, and which 
with the tomato can, the goat and the 
mother-in-law, form the stock in trade of 
comic writers, is a circumstance to the raven- 
ous insect of those regions of the far north. 
The top hat is also very narrow in brim and 
quite straight up and down in shape without 
any curl whatever in the bell. 

The umbrella is another importation which 
seems again to wax in size. It is much larger 
than last year, and quite a contrast to the very 
neat and slender sticks of the year before. 
The sticks themselves are in natural woods 
and silver, but the crook has almost disap- 
peared and the knob is again in vogue. 

These are perhaps desultory remarks upon 
the fashions, but even at this season, when 
the clubs are beginning to look themselves 
again and the roof gardens have ceased to 
bloom, and there is a slight suspicion of frost 
in the air, and the leaves, of course, are out 
in their brightest, one should think of one’s 
winter apparel, but this has been such a con- 
servative year, and even the tailors and the 
haberdashers and the hosiers and all the trades 
people have practised such economy, not only 
in material but also in ideas, that it is really 
quite difficult to give even a hint of what the 
season willbe. There is, however, all through 
the city a general sprucing up, and men and 
women do really look a little more respecta- 
ble than they did a month ago. In summer 
those who remain in the city for any length 
of time seem to become thoroughly demoral- 
ized, and if the general inattention to dress 
continues year after year, as it has been noticed 
last summer, I would not be in the least sur- 
prised to meet men at the club and on the 
avenue in slippers and pajamas and the women 
in kindred attire. I suppose we are drifting 
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to an era of unconventionality. However, we 
haven’t reached there yet, and I hail with 
delight—for I am tired of Bohemianism in 
manner and dress—the coming back to civil- 
ized customs and tothe practices of the correct 
world. 

I am in town and Meadows has arrived at 
the club and in the ante-room, anxiously crav- 
ing an audience. I never permit him to dis- 
turb me. I must think something serious has 
happened. 

It has. Poor fellow! My favorite hunter 
is dead, and a splendid retriever, bitten by 
some nocturnal animal, has had also to be 
put out of its misery. I fear that an evil 
star is shedding its baneful influence on me. 
My tailor has sent home an overcoat with a 
wretched fit, and thus do the evils of life 
accumulate. 
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SEPTEMBER IN THE SOCIAL CALENDAR 


Eptember represents a distinct social sea- 
son with especial charms of its own. 
The gay contingent at Newport, Lenox 
and Tuxedo still hold the reins of pleasure 
with a firm grasp. Pleasures are less furious 
but more satisfactory. Formality is giving 
way to intimacy, self-interest to elective 
choice, and perfunctory courtesies to cordial 
amenities. Hostesses are making petits voy- 
ages for rest and change of scene, seeking new 
skies, new diversions, while they exchange old 
habits for new ones and one set of friends for 
another; in other words, at this season en- 
tertainers are being entertained on the prin- 
ciple of the old saw that ‘‘turn about is fair 
play.”” 

How true it is that long continued enjoy- 
ment in any condition of life becomes weari- 
some in the end. There is a torpor springing 
from luxe of all kinds quite as deadening to the 
soul as that arising from poverty, with this 
happy difference, that with riches we are af- 
forded chances of escape. There are deeper 
reasons than appear on the surface for this 
constant unrest, this movement and change 
from place to place and journeying from the 
shores of one continent to another. Fashion 
alone could never accomplish it. 


THE BICYCLE WAIST-LINE 


We have been threatened for months with 
what is facetiously called the ‘‘ bicycle waist,’” 
which is an increase of from two to three 
inches on present waist measurement. The 
fashionable figure has been and is a loose, free 
bust, plenty of width across the shoulders, 
but a sudden drawing in at the waist to the 
least possible size. Corsets spread out like 
fans at the top, but meet at the waist to assist 
that effect. It will be a great relief if waists 
are permitted to assume better proportions 
and bulging hips no longer be the deformity 
they have been for so long. Whether the 
flaring berthas now worn on the newest and 
smartest day and evening gowns are exagger- 
ated for the purpose of horrifying us with the 
present size of woman's waist, so as to enlist 
our sympathies in favor of the rumored in- 
crease, no one can proclaim positively ; but 
assuredly the present effect is alarming enough 
to reconcile us to any girth which will de- 
stroy this snapping-in-t wo expression. 

(Continued on page 188.) 
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Elastic 


“OQneita”’ rip-Knit 


For MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Patented April 25th, 1893. 


In Colors, White, Grey and Black. 


Summer and Winter Weight. All qualities, including All-Cotton, 
Cotton and Wool, All-Wool, Silk and Wool, All-Silk. 


1. More easily and quickly put on and off than any 
other make. 


2. Perfectly self-adjusting, being elastic every way. 


3- No buttons on the ‘‘ Oneita’’ garment, except at 
the neck opening (as shown in the illustration), where 
they cause no inconvenience. 


4. Being elastic knit and glove-fitting, they per- 
mit smaller Corsets. 


5. It greatly aids the fit of outer garments. 


6. Important to stout persons, and very necessary to 
those engaged in athletic sports, or who take any active 
exercise. 


Send for “ Booklet” with Catalogue and 
Illustrations. 
JAS. F. WHITE & CO., Worth and Church Streets, 
MILL AGENTS. NEW YORK. 








HE TRIP TO NEW YORK 
will of course include a visit to 
THE “ POPULAR SHOP” 
(where the styles are set), 
for a leisurely look through 
THE “LIBERTY ” FURNISHINGS. 


( English Stuffs for Hangings and Furniture: ) 
| Proper Foreign Papers for Walls: } 
4 Quaint & Comfortable Chairs & Settles: } 
| The “ Nieuw Amsterdam *’ Blue Delft Ware: | 


Mountain Side Farm, 


MAHWAH, N. J. 
MILK. CREAM. ~— EGGS. 


This model tarm is well known for the excellence of 
its products, and its famous herd of Jerseycows. The 
purity of its milk (GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT 


L Ba Not Sampled nor Catalogued. CREAM) is insured by the absolute cleanliness 
used in every department, A trial order is solicited, 
JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & CO., | 42d St., West 
NEWYORK. "| At§thAve. | New York Dairy at 622 Sixth Ave. 


“* Wall Papers and ‘ Liberty ' Fabrics— 
Carriage Free to all parts of the States.” 


(Trademarks reg’d.) 


THEO. A. HAVEMEYER, Prop. 


Visitors Welcome at Farm or Dairy. 
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Hartford Tube 


It would be unjust to say that one cannot do with- 
out Hartford Tires; it is possible to put up with 
anything. But perfect contentment is to have the 
right kind of tires in preference to all others. Take 
only the genuine. 

IF IT’S A HARTFORD TIRE IT’S RIGHT. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. 
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BUF FALO LITHIAWATER 


URIC ACID DIATHESIS, GOUT, ETC. 
- O. BASKERVILLE, Oxford, N. C., Member of North Carolina Medical Society, says: 
ry I y ods to the army of physicians who regard the Water of BUFFALO LITHIA SPRING No.1 a 
sovereign remedy in the Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatism, and allied affections, neutralizing | 
the materies mor bi in the blood and removing the deposits about the joints, It is a positive solvent of 


Uric Acid.” 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
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Sold by Druggists. Pamphlet free, 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELERS 


carry with them, convenient to use, a supply ot 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


A custom that may be followed profitably by everyone. 


lightfully refreshing when fagged out after a day's travel, games, etc., and its 


soothing and healing qualities make it invaluable in cases of BITES oF Insects, | } 


Cuarinc, Prickty Heat, Ivy Potsoninc, SUNBURN, ETC. 


TAKE IT WITH YOU! | 
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This soap is an excel- | | 
lent cleanser, emollient and antiseptic; a safeguard against contagion; de- | | 


A 
Million People 


Never heard of our store, |} 
and don’t know that we seil 
Fine China, Rich Cut Glass 
25 per cent, less than any 
other housein the U. S. 

Are you one of the mill- 
ion? Ifso,let us show you 
our goods or send our Cata- 
logue No.6 F, 


50 8 52 W 22nd ST.NEW YORI 
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lub b Cocktails 


omg Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, 





Md 


and York. 


For the Yacht. 

For the Sea Shore. 

For the Mountains. 

For the Fishing Party 
For the Camping Party. 
For the Summer Hotel. 


No Pleasure Party complete 
without them. 





G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 

. Sors Proprietors, 

39 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
And 20 Piccadilly, W . London, England. 











Cases as shown 
here, bound in col- 
ored cloth, stamped 


ing thirteen copies 


ly packed to any 
address in the Unit- 
ed States on receipt 
of $1.25. 
This is a superior 
aenaene with no ~~ 
ting, punchin 
de Feament of the the 
paper necessitated. 
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CUT BIAS—fits skirts of any shape. 

CORD SECURED—can't drop out and 
look unsightly. 

STITCHED EDGE—zives more ele- 


gant finish and is more easily applied than 


If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 
Samples mailed free. 
| ** Home Dressmaking Made Eas sy," a new 72 page 
| book by Miss tmma M, Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
| home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 


| S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 
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Steusen Co., New Yor. 
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(Continued from page 186.) 
THE BERTHA 


At some of the Newport balls and Bar 
Harbor dances there were belles wearing floral 
berthas, startling in breadth. One white 
mousseline gown, I remember, had its décol- 
leté corsage trimmed with a bertha, which 
was a mingling of roses and rufflings. Eight, 
large pink roses ran across the front, and seven 
across the back, with no less than twelve or 
fourteen roses grouped into a huge bouquet, 
and fastened on each shoulder. Superadded 
beneath, to give the effect of a Marie Antoin- 
ette fichu were two flounces of mousseline 
plissé, so wide as to form the entire short 
sleeve, but tapering to the waist, round which 
they passed, and were tied in the back, the 
long tabs falling to the bottom of skirt, 
trimmed also with a narrow plissé all round. 








TOM AND ARTHUR—BASE BALL DEVOTEES— 
OWNED BY MRS. ARTHUR B. WITCHER OF 
SALT LAKE CITY. VOGUE'S DOMESTIC 
PET SERIES. 


On the bottom of the skirt five narrow volants 
de mousseline plissé formed a charming finish. ° 
Skirt built over a white taffeta slip. 

One of the latest Paris visiting gowns bore 
the same cachet of exaggeration across the+ 
shoulders of its bodice. The gown was a 
lovely silver-gray crépe de chéne, lined through- 
out with taffeta of thesame shade. Beginning 
at the waist on each of the gore seams a nar- 
row guipure entre-deux was laid, first on the 
seam for a distance of five or six inches, then 
turned up again ina V.' The effect is very 
pretty. The crépe décolleté bodice had a 
high neck empiécement composed of narrow 
and broad guipure lace alternating. A high 
corselet of rose-pink satin in folds, fastened at 
the side. A flaring bertha of rose-pink bro- 
cade, trimmed on the bottom with double 
plissés of black mousseline crossed in front, 
one end hooking under the arm. Louis 
xv. sleeves of crépe de chéne, the close-fit- 
ting arms, trimmed with narrow guipure in 
spiral effect. The usual upper puff drapery 
with narrow black mousseline plissé at the 
wrists. Pink satin crush choker with black 
mousseline plissé ruff. To complete this lovely 
toilette was a Louis xv. hat, a perfect beauty 
in pink straw, the brim slightly bent in the 
centre, and curled up the least bit at the sides, 
showing black tulle shirring, and on the left a 
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smart knot with ends of green satin ribbon co- 
quettishly tacked on under the brim. A wide 
scarf of double pink tulle was wound loosely 
around the crown with large loops on the left. 
Branches of pink roses in front, and an aigrette 
at the back. The hair, a golden chestnut, was 
waved and rolled loosely from the face, com- 
ing down over the ears. Nothing could be 
more chic than the ensemble. 


COSTUME OF BLUE-GREEN 


In the same drawing-room was a woman 
wearing a charming toilette, the gown of 
glacé silk shot with blue and green, with zig- 
zag broché flakes of dark blue satin. It was 
a particularly pleasing silk, showing off so 
well in the skirt, which was as perfect as skirt 
could be. There was an open coat bodice, 
quite as perfect, too, in fit, the basque starting 
from the sides, showing a glimmer of its 
white silk lining matching the white silk 
vest, fashioned into a slight point and em- 
broidered in small squares with white silk, 
and a lace ornament in the centre of each 
square. ‘Two antique buttons on each side of 
bodice fronts gave the desired finish, and the 
coat effect, carried out further by large, white 
silk revers, slashed into double points near the 
shoulders, the sleeve drapery standing well 
out between the revers and collar in the back. 
The entire white silk surface was covered by 
a fine white silk embroidery, mingled with 
gold thread. On the edge was a puckering of 
fine guipure, very soft and effective. Louis 
xv. sleeves, the upper drapery quite separate, 
showing the whole length of tight-fitting arm, 
the wrists pointed and trimmed with lace 
frills. Lace ruff attached to white ribbon 
choker. Very pretty and simple was the dark 
blue straw hat worn with this gown. Across 
the front only a double bow of green glace silk, 
shrouded in blue tulle with cache-peigne of 
green roses. White veil of dotted tulle. 


THE COAT. BODICE 


After all, what is prettier than a Louis 
Seize veste, as the French call them, in reality 
a coat bodice built of the richest brocade? 
When one may not be able to get the veritable 
antique brocade the beautiful modern copies 
answer very well. Nothing but the choicest 
real lace should trim these coats, and none 
but genuine old buttons, if one can get them, 
if not the reproductions are fully as fine, and 
in some cases far more beautiful than any out- 
side of museums or the cabinets of collectors. 
Such a beauty do I know built in cream-white 
brocade, flowered over with purple and mauve 
foxgloves. The little coat has its basque cut 
in long lappets, the linings of palest blue 
satin. On the front ones are two miniature 
buttons framed in brilliants, perfect jewels. 
A blouse vest of old Flanders lace, formed 
from a rare old fichu, its lovely oval ends 
falling down in front under the half gir- 
dle straps across the waist. Sleeves of bro- 
cade, tight to the arm, ending a little below 
the elbow, with a turned-up cuff of white 
satin embroidered in white and gold. A 
demi-décolleté collar to match is slashed quite 
high in the neck to form a small Medici at 
the back. From the shoulders a flounce of 
Flanders is gathered and laid under this lovely 
collar. Over the top of each sleeve two 
flounces are also gathered fully, and fall almost 
to the elbow. Loops of double-faced blue 
satin ribbon are set above this cascade of lace, 
with the effect of epaulettes. As this court 
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coat was worn by a young matron, she 
had clasped a magnificent ruby and diamond 
brooch where the collar met at the bust, and 
wore in her hair a blue aigrette, with diamond 
support. These hair ornaments are so light 
and becoming they ought never to go out of 
fashion. The young women look sweetly in 
theirs, with a knot of ribbon or flowers ar- 
ranged en aigrette which is charming. 


AN ARTIST’S IDEAL COSTUME 


Rumor was busy at the height of the season 
concerning a superb reception gown, said to 
have been designed by a famous French por- 
trait painter for his beautiful sitter, and which 
she wore regally on a certain day. When 
the portrait arrives we sha]] expect to be fas- 
cinated. It is built in le style de Watteau, 
of glorious brocade, garlanded in pink, blue 
and mauve blossoms, with delicate foliage on 
a rich cream-white ground. The Watteau 
folds fall from a demi-décolletage en demi- 
train, with immense amplitude of skirt well 
held out by japons. At the sides plissé pan- 
els of cream-white mousseline de soie over 
white satin, hemmed at the bottom simply, 
but having a deep flounce of Alengon falling 
over. Joined to these panels for finish are 
broad stripes of brocade, purposely woven, 
which start from the hem and continue up 
the corsage en bretelle. Falling over the 
plissé panels from the side of stripe, from 
waist to hem, is a jabot of Alencon. Mous- 
seline scarfs cross the front of corsage, are 
then carried to the shoulders in great high 
loops, intermixed with bows of rose-pink and 
mauve ribbons. Another flounce of Alencon 
is caught under the scarfs in front and gath- 
ered into a fichu. The elbow sleeves are of 
mousseline bouillonnée, with great bows at 
the elbow. Nothing more artistic has been 
worn this season. 





TOM AND ARTHUR 


Dear Vogue : 

“Eop I send you a picture of my dogs, as 
I have so often admired the pictures of the 
dogs in your charming paper. The dog in 

the photograph, sitting on his hind legs, is named 

Tom ; the other is Arthur. They are very bright, 

and can dance, sing, play ball—in fact, they would 

rather play base-ball than eat. Tom is even 
brighter than Arthur. 

I could fill page after page with an account of the 
tricks they do, but am afraid of encroaching on 
your space. N.M. W. 

[An account of Tom and Arthur’s gambols would 
have been most entertaining, without doubt, and it 
is to be hoped their owner will send a report of 
them later for publication. Ed.] 





WHIST 


E play in silence stern and grave, 
W And never pause for word °F 
smile ; 
I lean my cheek upon my hand, 
And watch her eyelash all the while. 
She seems unknowing of my look, 
Nor why I sink in deepest dumps ; 
I'll follow suit where’er she leads, 
When hearts are trumps ! 


Last night a knave held her in thrall, 
*Twere better far she chose a king ; 
She throws advantage to the winds, 
What’s best to hold away doth fling. 
What matter if she spoil my play 
And never to my signal jumps ? 
I'll follow suit where’er she leads, 
When hearts are trumps ! 
Charlotte Becker. 
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Kies event in theatrical circles that 
overshadowed all others during the 
last week was the death of James 
Lewis on 10 September. The warm per- 

sonal interest felt in him by all habitués of 

Daly’s Theatre was shown in the reference to 
him in every social or business circle. The 
invariable comment being, ‘I feel as though 
I had lost a personal friend, although I have 
never seen him, except behind the foot- 
lights.”’ It was, indeed, with a sense of keen 
personal loss that the public received the 
news of Mr. Lewis’s unexpected death, and 
there are many to whom Daly’s company 
will never again be as enjoyable and to 
whom the place of James Lewis will always 
remain vacant. 

Reserved man as he was he could not but 
have been touched by the affectionate regard 
in which he was held by thousands of strang- 
ers (as shown by the warm references to 
him wherever his name was spoken during 
the last week ), if only he had realized during 
his life how much he was beloved. The 
facts of his life may be summarized as fol- 
lows: Mr. Lewis began life in mercantile 
pursuits in Troy, N. Y., his native city. 
The illness of an actor (a friend) gave him 
an opportunity to appear on the stage. He 
was so successful that he adopted the stage as 
his profession. After experience with vari- 
ous companies he joined that under the man- 
agement of Daly, with which he continued 
to be identified for twenty-six years. He 
made his first hit as the Professor, in the 
Big Bonanza, and during his long engage- 
ment very few were the plays in which he 
did not appear. 

Tuesday, 1 September, Mr. Sothern began 
his tenth annual engagement at the Lyceum 
Theatre, as heretofore, preceding the opening 
of the theatre by the regular stock company 
in November. The play, An Enemy to the 
King, is in four acts, by Mr. R. N. Steph- 
ens. Owing to the illness of Miss Grace 
Kimball the leading role was taken by Miss 
Virginia Harned, to whom the success of the 
initial performance is almost wholly due, she 
playing with a nicely estimated delicacy of 
expression that easily placed this performance 
far ahead of any previous achievement that 
she has made as an actress. 

The play itself is the natural outcome of 
the abundant literature which has had such 
a long run of popularity for the past few 
years, having as its base the romantic life as 
we now view it through the perspective of 
four centuries, of France under Louis x1., 
Francis 1., Henry u., the King of Navarre, 
and the Duke of Guise. This field of ro- 
mance has been made popular lately mainly 
through the works of Mr. Stanley J. Wey- 
man. Mr. Anthony Hope gave a similar 
novel in The Prisoner of Zenda, and, as 
might be expected, a number of less conspic- 
uous novelists have taken up the theme, 
notably, Mr. Snaith, in his book, Mistress 
Dorothy Marvin. On the same order, but 
much higher in literary quality is Mr. Gilbert 
Parker’s work of this year, The Seats of the 
Mighty, the period of this romance, how- 
ever, being about two centuries later. With 
this amount of literature, all of one character, 
and the pronounced success of The Prisoner 
of Zenda as an indicator of popular taste, it is 
not surprising that Mr. Sothern should have 
inclined to a similar production, and should 
have found evidence of extraordinary promise 
in An Enemy to the King. 

Frankly, the results are disappointing. As 
a scenic opportunity nothing better could 
have been desired, and the realization in the 
four charming stage pictures of this play con- 
tain every element of satisfaction. 

The movement of the play is slow, and 
lacks the dash and vigor and spirit of ad- 
venture which are the attractive features 
of all the works that in literature have 
served as the introduction to such dramatiza- 
tions. 

Mr. Sothern and Miss Harned both are 
handicapped by unbecoming costumes, which, 
however, could readily be changed. To 
describe the argument would be to write a 
novel. A few words, however, are sufficient 
o explain the motive. Virtually the same 
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idea that has served so often for the many 
romantic dramas, founded on our civil war, 
a heroine attached by family ties to the 
fortunes of one side, and attached by love to 
the hero of the opposing forces. Instead of 
the heroine in this case being a Southern girl, 
she is the daughter of a Catholic, who has 
incurred the displeasure of the King of 
France, by harboring a Huguenot. With a 
Huguenot, Mr. Sothern, endowed with all 
heroic qualities, Mademoiselle De Varion 
(Miss Harned) falls in love, and through 
misapprehension as to his identity is the in- 
strument of his betrayal into the hands of 
the King. By marvellous readiness at times 
of action, and great courage, the lover 
triumphs, and as a climax, is not only united 
with Mlle de Varion, but triumphs for Henry 
of Navarre. 

Half a King, with Mr. Francis Wil- 
son in the title réle, was produced at the 
Knickerbocker Theatre on Monday even- 
ing. 

Sue, a drama by Bret Harte and J. H. 
Pemberton was produced on Tuesday evening 
at Hoyt’s Theatre, undet the management 
of Charles Frohman, 

Lost, Strayed or Stolen, a musical produc- 
tion by J. Cheever Goodwin and Woolson 
Morse was presented last evening at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre. 

The Gold Bug is billed for production this 
evening at the Casino. The music is by 
Victor Herbert, and the text by Glen Mc- 
Donough. 

The following note relative to the Mandarin, 
DeKovens new opera, is of interest to theatre- 
goers who sigh for the days of stock com- 
panies. 

The opera company organized by Evans 
& Mann to produce The Mandarin will be 
known as the De Koven and Smith Opera 
Company. Its headquarters will be at the 
Herald Square Theatre, where the manage- 
ment intends to establish it as a permanent 
stock company similar to the London Savoy 
Comic Opera Company, which has made a 
specialty of Gilbert and Sullivan’s works. 
The entire cast for Mandarin has been 
made, and the company rehearses daily at the 
Herald Square Theatre. 

The characters of the two ‘doubles—the 
Mandarin and the vagabond— will be assumed 
by George C. Boniface, Jr., and George 
Honey. Mr. Boniface was a prominent 
member of the McCaul] company. Later 
he was with the Pauline Hall Opera Com- 
pany as leading comedian, and more recently 
he was chief fun-maker of the Camille 
d’ Arville Opera Company. Henry Norman 
will appear as the Emperor of China. He 
was several seasons leading man for Hender- 
son’s extravaganza companies, and last year 
was a conspicuous member of the Casino 
company. Joseph Sheehan, who sang Robin 
Hood for the Bostonians, wi)l be the tenor. 
The principal female réles will be created by 
Bertha Waltzinger, Adele Ritchie and Alice 
Barnet. Miss Waltzinger was prima donna 
for the Bostonians and for De Wolf Hopper. 
Miss Ritchie has played Jjeading parts in 
many of the recent successful metropolitan 
productions. Miss Barnet comes specially 
engaged from the London Savoy Company. 
She was the original Katisha, Lady Jane, 
Ruth, Little Buttercup and Fairy Queen. 
Helen Redmund and Claudia Carlstedt are 
among the young women who will create the 
minor characters. 

Manager W. D. Mann, of the Herald 
Square Theatre said, in an interview: ‘* Mr. 
Evans and I have been for more than a year 
engaged in the selection of singers for the 
choral forces. We believe that the chorus of 
The Mandarin will be an exceptional assem- 
blage of young singers, who have rare beauty 
and voice.”’ 

Rosemary at the Empire has been so suc- 
cessful that arrangements have been _per- 
fected whereby it can be continued there 
through December. 

An Enemy to the King at the Lyceum 
has drawn so well that Mr. Sothern is likely 
to fill out his engagement with it. 

Jefferson De Angelis is being congratu- 
lated on the success that has attended his 
first venture as star. The Caliph at the 
Broadway drawing excellent houses. 

The Geisha at Daly’s Theatre has made a 
hit. 





Chevalier and his company at the Garrick 


, are playing to good houses. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Academy of Music- 8.15, Under the Polar Star. 

Broadway— 8.10, The Caliph. 

Bijou—8.15, Marty Malone. 

Daly’s—8, The Geisha. 

Empire—8.20, Rosemary. 

Fourthteenth Street—8, When London Sleeps. 

Hoyt,s—8. 30, Sue. 

Lyceum—8,15, An Enemy to the King. 

Madison Square Garden—8.15, Seid! Concert. 

Star—8, Northern Lights. 

Koster & Bial's— Vaudeville. 

Eden Musee—Concert, wax works, etc. 

Olympia Roof Garden—Sousa’s Band, 8.15. 

Standard—Loie Fuller and Vaudeville. 

Grand Central Palace Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Garrick Theatre—Albert Chevalierand Vaudville. 

Proctor’s, 23d street, near 6th avenue, and 58th 
street, near 3d avenue—Variety. 


ART IN MAGAZINES 


MODERN ART 


tablished that there are two distinct 

modes of treatment in the production 
of modern art magazines, and into these two 
classes can be grouped all the publications 
that come under this description. In one 
are those magazines which depart but little 
from the usual typographic methods that per- 
vade economical and useful bookmaking, the 
magazine itself being a vehicle for examples 
of art by means of supplementary plates. 
Perhaps the most successful of this class is the 
Magazine of Art, a publication which has 
found wide-spread recognition among those 
who are concerned by the art interest, and 
which is to be credited with having published 
exquisite examples of art works, by means of 
various graphic processes. This journal as a 
book, however, is in no essential respect dif- 
ferent from ordinary magazines, except, how- 
ever, as to the subject matter of its contents. 

In the other class of magazines are those 
where the art idea aims to find expression, 
not alone in the subjective contents, but in 
the publication itself, taken as a whole. 

In this are such examples as Bradley, 
His Book, and Modern Art, published by L. 
Prang & Co., under the editorship of Mr. 
Bowles. As an example ofjingenious variety 
and admirable bookmaking, the higher point, 
perhaps, has been reached by Mr. Bradley, 
and, #f the subject matter ot his publication 
were anywhere near the plane of the mode of 
its presentation, his book would be beyond 
question the highest attainment that we have 
yet reached in our art periodicals. 

Mr. Bowles’s work, Modern Art, proceeds 
on a somewhat different line from Mr. Brad- 
ley’s, and apparently aims at an archaic char- 
acter. The paper he uses has a rough surface 
and a deckle edge, the kind that artists use 
for crayon drawings, with very heavy laid 
marks, and a deep cream tint. The type is 
a bold, thick-faced, modern old style letter, 
and the ornamentation, in red and black, has 
a flavor of the fifteenth century volume. The 
book taken as a whole, gives, therefore, the 
impression rather of an excursion into the 
past than an attempt, primarily, to present 
ideas of progress. 

To the manner in which Mr. Bowles has 
carried out his plan, no exception can be 
taken. It is all in excellent taste, but in the 
general scheme of such work we think there 
is error in the incongruity of the title and 
actual impression conveyed. A modern art 
publication should have a modern art frame. 
It is an anachronism to attempt a union of 
antiquity and modernity, 

Of the economical view of such an attempt 
the publishers are best able to judge. We 
have to recommend, however, that one or two 
pages given as examples of artistic typography 
would be quite sufficient for this phase of the 
art interest, and the money saved by not 
spending the large sum necessary to produce 
a whole magazine in this character might 
better be devoted to occasional plates that are 
in themselves of superlative excellence. 

In the summer number of Modern Art, the 
chief article of interest is that on The Club 
Bindery, written by Mr. Wm. Loring An- 
drews. The frontispiece is a delightful bit 
of color, and signally worthy of commenda- 
tion in that it does not attempt too much. 
Asa bit of decorative color it is most satisfy- 
ing, and one does not miss the absence of a 
distinctly pictorial quality. 


IT’ seems now to have been fairly well es- 


VOGUE'S FRONTISPIECE 


T will carry back the mind of some of 
us a very long way when we read the 
announcement that the original of Sir 

John Millais’s Cherry Ripe has just been 
married. Those who possess the picture, 
which appeared as a Christmas Number illus- 
tration to the Graphic of 1880, or who have 
since acquired the etching from the same 
original, will always think of Cherry Ripe as 
a very little girl, Mr. W. L. Thomas, the 
managing director and founder of the Graphic, 
was responsible for Sir John Millais’s picture. 
His niece, Miss Edith Rammage, was a grand 
daughter of George Thomas, the artist, who 
was for so many years associated with the 
Illustrated London News, and who provided 
that journal with many of its most interest- 
ing naval and military scenes during the 
Crimean War. 

It was a children’s fancy-dress ball at the 
house of Mr. W. L. Thomas that he was 
impressed with the pictorial value of his 
niece’s peculiar beauty. Edith Rammage and 
Mr. Thomas’s son, who was dressed as a 
man-cook, made such a pretty picture to- 
gether that he carried them off the next 
morning in their costumes to Sir John Mil- 
lais, who was delighted with the appearance 
of the quaint little couple as they marched, 
hand in hand, into his studio. He arranged 
to paint the two, the girl to be seated on the 
stairs, and the cook to be waiting on her and 
offering her some fruit. He began with 
Cherry Ripe, and made such a success with 
the sweet little face that he decided to let 
well alone. That was many years ago, and 
recently Miss Edith Rammage was married 
at Richmond to Mr. Francisco de Paula 
Ossorio. Many thousands of people all over 
the world who have seen Cherry Ripe, will, 
I am sure, wish its original every happiness 
in her new life. 

The portrait of the distinguished artist, Sir 
John Millais, given on another page, is re- 
garded as the best of his later portraits. His 
death, as is well known, occurred a short 
time ago. 


MORNING-ROOM GOSSIP 


THE POINTS TO BE EMPHASIZED IN A WOMAN'S 
TOILETTE 


i ‘He telling details of a woman’s toilette 
are her shoes, gloves, corsets and 
skirts. The proper observance and 

following of the laws governing them is an 
infallible indication of a woman's station in 
life—her social training, and even certain 
qualities of character are thus laid bare, both 
by their commission and omission. Ameri- 
can women, collectively (not individually), 
are slcw to see that these so-called minor 
points are, in reality, the major promise in 
the get-up of every woman who is ‘ Native 
and to the manner born.’’ An American 
woman whose source of supply is limited, 
although her social demands are not invaria- 
bly economizes in these essentials, and thus 
mistakenly and ignorantly advertisers the mi- 
nus signs of her treasury. This is not the 
case with her French sisters, who, first of all, 
provide themselves with a good corset made 
to order, which they so well know how to 
wear, and who always appear with fresh 
gloves, well-fitting shoes and dainty, fluffy 
underskirts. What is left in the treasury of 
a French woman after providing herself with 
the above fundamentals, goes for the remain- 
ing necessaries in her wardrobe ; but, the first 
of all, provides herself with these articles, 
which to her are of incalculable importance, 
to not only determine, but to maintain her 
position. 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN'S DISREGARD FOR ES- 
SENTIALS 


In America it is quite different. When 
women have to study subtraction here they 
follow just the opposite system and depend on 
big effects, and so lose the key to the true 
lady—the evolution of many generations. 
This goal can never be reached except by 
legitimate means. By providing oneself with 





Don't leave all the work to your stomach. With 
Abbott's Original Angostura Bitters aid Digestion. 
Druggists and dealers. 
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LE SP eR ATT TR CEE : 


showy gowns, hats, furbelows and flounces, 
etc., etc., at the sacrifice of these lesser de- 
tails, is a poor makeshift. To depend on the 
good fit of one’s gown-maker, to have a wil- 
lowy, fashionable figure, or upon a muff, or 
some other expedient whereby to conceal 
one’s inappropriate or soiled gloves, one can- 
not by these means attain this object. De- 
vices and thoughts are likewise misapplied, 
and this object 1s again defeated when one 
has to keep one’s feet out of sight in conse- 
quence of being improperly shod, or to resort 
to some familiar means to hide the shortcom- 
ings of one’s petticoats. The law governing 
shoes is absolute. White canvas shoes are to 
be worn only with white outing frocks, and 
even then, only by those possessed of small 
‘ understandings."’ ‘Tan shoes are suited 
to ali sorts of outing and general utility, 
but they are not appropriate for dress occa- 
sions nor now for city wear. A woman who 
wears russet leather shoes for formal visiting 
or for semi-formal , drives, stamps herself as 
ignorant of the fitness of things. Slippers 
are intended for indoors and piazza wear 
only, and, of course, for the ball-room, 
when they should match the gown. Bronze 
slippers and ties are the tashionable footgear 
for ceremonious occasions, and with taffeta 
silks, canvas and grenadine gowns for after- 
noon wear, are very pretty and are much 
appreciated, Each pair of shoes, ties or slip- 
pers should be placed ona tree as soon as 
they are removed and aired. Shoes will 
thus retain their shape and freshness, and 
will fit smoothly and neatly for a long time. 
Women who are particularly nice about 
themselves, have sachet pads tacked to the 
bottom of their blocks to give a fresh odor 
to their shoes. They also remove the inner 
soles of kid and replace them with new ones 
whenever they appear soiled. White kid or 
white siippers should be wrapped in blue, soft 
paper—not white, as the acids used to make 
paper white are injurious, turning white 
jnto a dirty yellow. 


GLOVES 
The law of the glove is inexorable. 
Glacé kid is correct for street wear, for 


making calls and for driving. Suéde is 
used for evening wear and for most cere- 
monious occasions. Long black suéde, or 
glacé kid gloves worn with elbow sleeves, 
if there 1s but a soupcon of black about the 
gown, give a very smart finish to one’s toi- 
lette. Glacé kid in pearl, gray and delicate 
shades of straw color have supplanted white, 
which has so long been worn with tailor 
frocks and street gowns generally. For eve- 
ning wear, suédes in white, tan, butter-color 
and even to match the gown, are most fash- 
ionable, although the latter is somewhat 
risqué unless the most delicate shades can be 
used, 


STAYS 


Corsets are undergoing radical changes, but 
how soon they will be universally adopted, 
remains to be proven. They are designed to 
make one’s waist larger than has been fash- 
ionable of late, and to give one a low, flat 
bust. Indeed a French corset I have just 
seen is not much more than a girdle. It is 
made entirely of double-face satin ribbon, four 
inches wide, allowing the hips and the figure 
generally greater freedom. It would seem as 
though these corsets were adapted only to 
slight figures, but I am told, and in fact the 
names of smart women were given me whom 
I know to be the possessers of very generous 
proportions, that they are likewise discarding 
the former cumbersome models for those 
more comfortable and willowy ones. 


THE PETTICOAT 


Skirts, that is petticoats, are remarkable for 
extravagance above all else. Rich, soft silks, 
laces and even jeweled embroideries in addi- 
tion to ribbons and insertions are used in their 
construction. For soft, fluffy gowns, batiste, 
mull, nainsook and lawn skirts, white and 
colored, are ravissante with cascades of soft 
lace, mull ruffles, tucks, fine and fancy 
stitches and embroideries. All these acces- 
sories give a cachet to a woman’s appearance 
that is unobtainabie without them, just as a 
gown loses its smartness if it has other than 
q silk lining. 








HOW A CONSERVATIVE WO- 
MAN’S PAPER PUBLISHED 
IN ENGLAND REGARDS A 
MOST RADICAL WORK 


A Recent issue of the Queen, the well- 


known London journal, contained 

the following review of a some- 
what unconventional book, The Ascent of 
Woman, by Mrs. Roy Devereux: ‘* This is 
really exceedingly clever; it is full of epi- 
grams, and Mrs. Devereux must be a most 
observant woman, for she hits the nail on 
the head over and over again. Were it 
not for her standpoint—that of the emanci- 
pated woman—one would almost imagine 
that these essays, which for the most part 
appeared in the Saturday Review, were the 
work of a man, her style is so scholarly, so 
well balanced, so ambitious, she is so evi- 
dently well read in ethical and philosophical 
books. But though she writes like an 
emancipated woman, this is only the result of 
broad-mindedness and fearlessness; there is 
little trace of the crusader in her writings. 
She 1s not a red-cross knight, and man is 
not a dragon or giant—he is only a selfish 
creature who has been too long allowed to 
monopolize privileges, and whom she treats 
with amused tolerance. All through the 
book you read of the very pretty woman to 
whom men have vied in offering almost any- 
thing they think she could want ; all through 
the book you read also that, perhaps by no 
fault of theirs, they did not offer her what 
she did want. Given a mind powerful 
enough and reasoning enough for a man, 
the author has been offered what men offer 
a pretty woman. 

In consequence, she lashes men with 
good-natured but protesting satire, most epi- 
gramatically expressed ; but it must be con- 
tessed that she is much severer on her own 
sex. Here are a few specimens of the good 
things with which the book teems : 


WHY WOMEN ARE MISREPRESENTED 


The light-bringer has ever since Lucifer 
been accursed ; yet has the glory of this world 
been built upon the wings of the free and 
fearless who spoke and were derided, and died 
the death only to be honored in the fulness 
of time. One cannot, after all, probe to the 
heart of life without making a wound, nor 
to the soul of woman without earning her 
enmity. Even so, what I have written I 
have written. . . . Man’s studies in the sex 
are merely the extract of experience. Some 
woman whom he once loved said this or did 
that, and straightway he attributes her 
thoughts and actions to the sex at large and 
writes himself down an ideal lover rather 
than a philosopher. The men who by dint 
of a certain feminine quality of mind, united 
to a large and simply masculine heart, have 
at the end of a long life something to say 
about a woman that would be interesting do 
not say it except in rare moments of after- 
dinner confidences, and never write it under 
any circumstances whatever. The rest do 
not know anything worth knowing about 
her, and cannot even express their ignorance 
in good English. As for the women who 
write about their own sex, they produce an 
equally worthless result, for different reasons. 
The majority of them have never paused te 
analyze their own sensations, far less those of 
their sister woman, and it may be accepted as 
an axiom that the woman who does not know 
her own soul knows nothing of her sex but the 
cast of its features and the cut of its clothes. 
There is again a minority who have drunk of 
**that brave drink, life,’’ but whose courage 
does not match their vitality. These have 
dared to lift a corner of the veil, have seen 
half, perhaps more than half, the solution of 
the feminine enigma, but they wilfully close 
their eyes and seal their lips. Not by them 
will the mystery of womanhood be revealed, 
lest the skeleton behind the shroud of conven- 
tion should scandalize their fellows. True, 
they are in a measure powerless to break the 
conspiracy of silence which eighteen centuries 
of Christianity have imposed upon them, They 
know that the average woman cares nothing 
about the springs of her sentiment, or the 
source of her life, but is well content to sit 
and throw flowers on the full tide ; so when 
these take up the pen they write about chif- 
fons and cookery, and all things in sky and 








earth, with an airy-fairy flippancy that is sup- 
posed to express the temper of things femi- 
nine, and the utmost limit both of her intelli- 
gence and curiosity. . . . Those who take 
their mission seriously pose as avenging an- 
gels, whose privilege it is to scourge their 
sisters into acceptance of their own personal 
ideas and prejudices, and, curiously enough, 
the most zealous advocates of ** womanliness ”’ 
are they who never miss an opportunity of re- 
viling their own sex at so many guineas a col- 
umn, in whom age cannot wither nor custom 
stale the pleasures of spitting venom at the 
younger generation, which both laughs and 
wins.”” 

Of woman Mrs. Devereux says: ‘* The 
first and greatest of her burdens is the mere 
fact of her sex. It is strange how acute will 
wax at times the simple weariness of being a 
woman. To have escaped this fate is one of 
three things for which the orthodox Mussul- 
man blesses Allah every day. . . . The prize 
as well as the penalty of womanhood still 
awaits her who has the heart of a lion and 
the hand of a lily. For that which is strong 
and fair, and is of the sex of its mother, may 
yet be mistress of the world, sister to the sun 
and free forever with the freedom that is to- 
day not so very far off.’ She says that 
woman has been robbed of her brain power 
by unrestrained maternity. The ‘* New 
Woman ’’ she calls the jest of every fool, 
the bugbear of every philosopher, who is al- 
ways trying to persuade herself that work is a 
blessing when she knows in her heart of 
hearts it is a curse, one of the saddest of 
*¢ life’s little ironies.’’ It is the passion for 
power which is burning the soul of the mod- 
ern maid away ; knowledge may be a curse, 
but it is also a kingdom. Modern woman is 
proficient in nothing save in the art of mis- 
representing herself. Love is, in her esti- 
mation, the best thing in life, to which it 
bears about the same relation as an aria to an 
opera. The Old Woman knew as little about 
her sensations as a cabbage does about its 
growth, and in the New Woman’s house of 
life there is only an attic for Cupid instead of 
a great wide room. 


PLAY AT COLLEGES FOR 
GIRLS 


Ollege is not all grind and study ; there 
is, indeed, a social, light and very 
enjoyable life connected with most 

women’s colleges. 

I remember, during the few days preced- 
ing my first departure for college, that many 
fiiends offered their sympathy and consola- 
tion, They pitied me for having to go to 
such a place as a college for women. One 
would really have thought that I was about 
to start out on a long journey into some un- 
discovered land ; at first, I must confess that 
I myself, under the influence of these friends, 
was induced to thus regard college as a prison 
house. I soon found out my mistake, how- 
ever. 

In my freshman year I remember that my 
time was spent generally in the following 
way: Every morning, before breakfast, I 
took a ride on my bicycle or went out over 
the neighboring fields with my gun. These 
pleasures were not taken alone. Sometimes 
three or four other students accompanied me, 
and often even more, for we always sup- 
ported the theory, the more the mer- 
rier.” 

On coming home we breakfasted. The 
meal, although generally poor, was found, 
however, sufficiently good for our ravaging 
appetites. The forenoon was the time for 
hard work and study. At one o'clock 
luncheon was served, and after this we again 
resumed our studying, reading or lectures 
until about four. Then, for the time, all 
work was over. Some of the girls appeared 
on the tennis courts, others took traps and 
drove to the neighboring country club, where 
some friends were awaiting them. Crossing 
the campus could be seen girls carrying bath- 
ing suits, going in groups to the gymnasium, 
where there was a large fresh-water pool. 
Besides these amusements, probably the most 
popular one was the always exciting game of 
basket ball. 

In the evening after dinner there was more 
time for pleasure, and again the students di- 
vided into congenial little crowds; some to 








go out with banjos and guitars to sing under 
the trees ; some to go into town to the thea- 
tre, chaperoned by one of the authorized col- 
lege chaperons, and others to meet in one of 
the girls’ room where they made themselves 
comfortable on window-seat, couch and even 
the floor ; these students were often found en- 
joying the forthcomings of a large chafing 
dish. 

In the winter when there was snow or ice 
the girls enjoyed sleighing, coasting and most 
often skating. The skating pond adjoining 
the athletic field was filled with the students 
and their friends, for these latter were also 
allowed the use of the pond. 

So varied, indeed, are the pleasures and 
amusements opened to every girl who attends 
college that I cannot understand any girl de- 
nying herself the many advantages offered by 
a collegiate education through fear of hard, 
intellectual work and of being deprived of the 
pleasures of social life. 


WHY HE SHORTENED HIS 
VISIT 


Y good friend Fitzsmith has moved 

M his family to Orange, and I spent 

one night there—only one. The 

chamber his hospitality assigned me adjourned 

the nursery, and jutted out over the rose- 

grown, wire-screened porch, which seemed to 
be sacred to his sister’s flirtations. 

It was a very sultry night. I threw my 
windows open, for nets covered them and my 
couch of repose. I had fallen into a restless 
sleep and was rudely awakened by the sound 
of many voices. This is what I heard: 

Baby Fitzsmith crying out in the nursery, 
*¢ Mamma ! mamma! I don’t Jove the coun- 
try one bit! It’s awful hot. And I don’t 
love ‘my little cousins,’ no, not one bit ! 
They kiss me all the time, and raise great 
lumps, and won’t stop when I tell ’em to. 
I don’t believe they’re my cousins. They’re 
not a bit like real cousins. Mamma, I wish 
they'd please stop singing and kissing ! *” 

Masculine voice speaking tenderly, heard 
on the porch: ‘* You don’t find your country 
cousin as bad as that, do you darling ?”’ 

Ethel Fitzsmith, briskly: ‘‘Well, he 
doesn’t sing and he doesn’t raise lumps, if 
that is what you mean.”’ 

What can an old man do but snore ? 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 
OF VOGUE 

The issue of Vogue bearing date 
of 24 September will be devoted to 
golf. In it will be published por- 
traits of distinguished golf players, 
including one of Mr. Theodore 
Havemeyer, President of the United 
States Golf Association. 


cially interesting feature will be 


An espe- 


drawings of most of the club houses 
belonging to prominent golf clubs 


throughout the country. 


In October a number of Vogue 
will be devoted to Autumn and 
Winter fashions. 


now making for this number assure 


Preparations 


its being unusually serviceable and 


interesting. 
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